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LARGEST HOP KILN IN THE WORLD UNDER ONE ROOF 


It is located at Kent, King county, Washington, and our photograph gives a good idea of the activity now prevailing 
there. It was built some years ago, be fore hop planters Jearned how easily this special crop could, be ov erproduced. The low 
prices for two years past so curtz 1iled the ac reage plauted that stocks are now reduced to normal proportions, 
good prospect for fair returns on the 1897 crop. But we fear this will be followed by overplanting next spring: on the - Pacific 
coast, which has already largely reduced the acreage in New York state. The crop is a peculiar one, requires special care, and 
we doubt the advisability of farmers generally going into it. The hop is one of those specialties which, if properly grown to 
a reasonable extent, pays fairly well one year with another, but it is folly to extend hop culture as wheat, potatoes, etc, are grown. 
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STANDARD RURAL BOOKS. 
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Agriculture, A BC of. Weld. 50 | Grape Growers’ Guide. Chorlton. 75 
Asparagus Culture. Barnes and Rob- Grape Growing and Wine Making, 
inson. 50 American. Husmann, George. 1 50 
Broom-Corn and Brooms. 50 | Nut Culture. Fuller, A. S. 1 50 
Cabbages, On. Gregory. 30 | Greenhouse Construction. Taft, L. R. 1 50 
Cauliflowers. Brill. 20 | Horticulture, Annals of. Bailey, Prof. 
Celery for Profit. Greiner, T. 30 i. I. 1 00 
Draining Land. Miles, Manly. 1 00 | Orange Culture. Moore, J. W. 1 00 
Farm Gardening and Seed-Growing. Peach Culture. Fulton. 1 50 
Brill. 1 00 | Pear Culture for Profit. Quinn. 1 00 
Farm Book, NewJAmerican. Allen, Plants, Handbook of. Henderson, Peter. 4 00 
R. L. & L. F. 250 | Plants, Propagation of. Fuller, A.S. 1 50 
Fertilizers, On. Gregory. 40 | Plants, Your. Sheehan, James. 40 
Flax Culture. 30 | Quince Culture. Meech, W. W. 1 00 
Forestry, Practical. Fuller, A. S. 150 | Rose, The. Its cultivation, varieties 
Fungi and Fungicides. Weed, Clar- ete. Ellwanger, H. B. 1 25 
ence M. Cloth, $1 00; Paper, 50 | Rose, On the. Parsons. 1 00 
Gardening for Pleasure. Henderson, Small Fruit Culturist. Fuller, A. S. 1 50 
Peter. 200 | Strawberry Culturist. Fuller, A. 8. 25 
Gardening for Profit. Henderson, Window Flower Garden. Heinrich. 75 
Peter. 200 | Beautifying Country Homes. Weiden- 
Gardening for Young and Old. Har- mann. 10.00 
ris, Joseph. 125 | Ornamental Gardening for Ameri- 
Gardening and Farm Notes, Market. cans. Long. 2 90 
Landreth. 100 | Dogs of Great Britain, America and 
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Crozier. 2 50 den, P. 1 00 
Insects of the Farm and Garden, In- Horse, The. Youatt and Spooner. 1 50 
jurious. Treat. 200 | Horse Book, American Reformed. 
Irrigation Farming. Wilcox, Lute. 2 00 svo. Dadd, G. H. 2 50 
Irrigation for the Farm, Garden and Horse Doctor, Modern. Dadd,. G. H. 1 50 
Orchard. Stewart, Henry. 1 50 Horse, The Family. Martin, Geo. A. 1 00 
Land Measure for Farmers. Pedder. 60 | Horse, Training the Trotting. Marvin. 3 50 
Mushrooms—How .to Grow Them, Horse Management. Mayhew, E. 2 00 
Faleoner, William. 150 | Horse Doctor. Mayhew, E. 2 00 
Manures, How to Make and How to Horses, How to Handle and Educate 
Use Them. Sempers, Frank, W. Vicious. Gleason, O. R. 50 
Paper. 50 cents; Cloth, 1 00 Horse Shoeing, Scientific. Russell. 4 00 
Manures, Talks on. Harris, Joseph. 1 75 Horse Breeding. Sanders. 1 50 
Onion Culture, The New. Greiner. 50 | Saddle Horse, The Complete Guide to 
Peanut Plant. Paper. Jones, B. W. 50 Riding and Training. 1 00 
Plant Life on the Farm. Masters. 100 | Veterinary Adviser, Farmers’. Law, J. 3 00 
Potato Culture, Sweet. Fitz. 60 | American Horses and Horse Breed- 
Potato Culture, A BC of. Terry. 35 ing. Dimon, John. 3 50 
Silos, Ensilage and Silage. Miles. 50 | Diseases of Horses and Cattle. McIn- 
Squashes, On. Gregory. 30 tosh, Dr. D. 1 75 
Soil of the Farm, The. 100 | Bee Keeping Explained, Mysteries 
Tobacco Culture. 25 of. Quinby. ‘1 50 
Tomato Culture. 35 | Capons for Profit. Greiner, T. 30 
Truck Farming in the South. Oem- Duck Culture. Rankin, Jas. 50 
ler, Dr. A. 150 | Egg Farm, An. Stoddard, H.H. 50 
Weeds, How to Eradicate Them. Poultry, American Standard or Per- 
Shaw. Prof. 1 00 fection In. 1 00 
Wheat Culture. Curtis. 50 | Poultry Keeper, Practieal.' Wright, L. 2 00 
A BC in Cheese Making. Monrad,J.H. 50 | Pigeon Keeper, Practical. Wright, L. 1 50 
American Merino for Wool and Mut- Profits in Poultry and Their Profita- 
ton, The. Powers, Stephen. 1 50 ble Management. 1 00 
Cattle, American. Allen, L. F. 250 | Bird Fancier, American. 50 
Cattle Breeding. Warfield. 200 | Birds, Book of. Holden. 25 
Cattle Doctor. s8vo, cloth. Dadd, Prof. Canary Birds. 50 
Geo. H. 250 | Insects and Insecticides. Weed, C. M. 
Cattle Doctor, American. Dadd,Geo.H. 1 50 12mo. 1 50 
Cows, Mileh. Guenon. 100 | Rabbit Keeper. Practical. 1 50 
Dairying, American. Gurler, H. B. 100 | American Fish Culture. Norris, T. 1 75 
Dairyman’s Manual. Stewart, Henry. 2 00 | Home’Fishing in Home Waters. Green. 50 
Feeding Animals. Stewart, E. W. 2 00 | Sailing Boat, The. Prescott, C. E. 25 
Pig, Harris on the. Harris, Joseph. 1 50 | Scientific Angler. Foster and Harris. 1 50 
Shepherd’s Manual. Stewart, Henry. 150 | Trout, Domesticated. Stone, Living- 
Stock Breeding. Miles. 1 50 ston. 2 50 
Swine Husbandry. Ooburn, F.D. 175 | Game Bird Shooting, American. 
Apple Culture, Field Noteson. Bailey. 75 Murphy, J. M. > 00 


Bulbs and Tuberous-Rooted Plants. Hunter and Trapper. Thrasher, H. 75 





Allen, C. L. 200 | Taxidermy, Practical. Batty, J. H. 1 50 
Cider Makers’ Handbook. Trowbridge. 1 00 | Barn Plans and Outbuildings. 1 50 
Cranberry Culture. White. 125 | Paint Book, Everybody's. 1 00 
Crops, Spraying. Weed, Clarence M. 25 | Bookkeeping for Farmers. Atkeson. 25 
Floriculture, Practical. Henderson, Co-operate, How to. Herbert Myrick. 

Peter 1 50 Paper, 25c. Cloth, 1 00 
Florida Fruits and How to Raise Canning and Preserving. Rorer. 40 

them. Harcourt. 1 2 Ice Crop. Hiles, T. L. 1 00 
Fruits, California. Wickson, E. J. 3 00 Lumber and Log-Book. Scribner. 25 
Fruit Garden, The. Barry, P. 200 | Secrets of Health. Platt, S. H. 1 50 
Grape Culturist. Fuller, A. 8. 1 50 | Silk Culture. Bamford. 30 
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Tobacco Leaf: 


ITS CULTURE AND CURE, 
Marketing and Manufacture. 


A Practical Handbook 


. ON THE... 


MOST APPROVED METHODS IN GROW- 
ING, HARVESTING, CURING, PACK-~ 
ING AND SELLING TOBACCO, 


WITH AN ACCOUNTOF 


The Operations in Every De-= 
partment of Tobacco 
Manufacture. 


By J. B. KILLEBREW and HERBERT MYRICK. 


THE CONTENTS of this book are based 
on actual experience in field, curing barn, 
packing house, factory and laboratory. 
It is the only work of the kind in existence, 
and is destined to be the standard practical 
and scientific authority on the whole sub- 
ject of tobacco for many years. 

PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. — Almost 
every chapter contains many pictures from 
photographs taken specially for this work 
at North, South, East and West, making 
plain every process in field, barn and 
factory—mostly elegant and artistic half- 
tones. Over 500 pages. About 150 
original engravings. 


IN FOUR GREAT PARTS, 
Each a Volume in Itself. 
PART I.—Essentialsin/T obacco Culture. 
PART II.—Heavy Tobacco and Manu- 


facturing Tobacco. 


| PART II.—Cigar Leaf Tobaccos, 








PART IV.—On the Manufacture of 
Tobacco. 


12mo. Handsomely Bound in Cloth and 
Gold. Price $2.00. 


Sent Postpaid on Receipt of Price. 


NEW YORK, 52 Lafayette Place. 
CHICAGO, Marquette Building. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Homestead Building. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 


Volume 60 
When Corn Fodder Is Good Feed. 





Corn cut when the husks begin to glaze and 
the Kernels are slightly indented will produce 
the greatest amount of digestible matter. If 
wanted especially for forage, cut a little ear- 
lier, but for most purposes it is best to let the 
crop mature fairly well. Put into good sized 
shocks and allow it to cure thorougnly. If 
the fall happens to be a dry one the fodder 
can remain in the field until quite late, but it 
is advisable to get the crop under cover or in 
the stack as soon as possible. 

In the central west shredders have been 
used for a number of years with good success. 
The stalks are torn to pieces and farm animals 
eat a greater proportion than if fed whole. 
The illustration represents a scene on the im- 
mense ranch of 6888 acres controlled by the 
Standard cattle feeding company near Ames, 
Nebraska. On this ranch immense quantities 
of corn are raised and fed to western range 
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quite dry when being shredded. Of course 
in time it will be known just how much 
moisture fodder may contain to make the best 
fodder, and it is suggested that each farmer 
experiment for himself on a small scale. It 
is suggested that it be allowed to remain in 
the field as long as possible—until every parti- 
cle of moisture that the air can take out has 
been removed. Then either store in well ven- 
tilated barns or moderately small stacks. 
Cover the stacks well and unless conditions 
are unfavorable the fodder will come out in 
first-ciass shape when wanted for feed. At 
least this has been the experience of quite a 
number of our best farmers and there is no 
reason why all of them should not have the 
same results. 


Another thing which has caused many to 
look with disfavor is the great danger hereto- 
fore experienced in operating a corn shredder. 
A number of men have lost their arms and 
some have been killed while feeding the ma- 
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objections against their use. The fodder must 
be very dry to husk and shred properly, in 
which condition there is much waste during 
hauling and handling. If at all damp, and 
the fodder is stored in the mow, it molds and 
is soon unfit for food. The woody part of the 
stalk is mixed with the blades, hecomes very 
hard and cattle will starve almost before they 
wiil eat it.—[C. EK, Morrill, Indiana. 


A Logical Plea for the Private Dairy. 
MRS ALPHEUS RICHARDSON, KENNEBEC CO, ME. 


Private dairymen should not be made to 
bear all the odium coming from the filthy 
practices of unwashed cow keepers who make 
something on their own farms which they 
call butter. The difference between that class 
and the unwashed creamery patrons is that 
the latter get a fairly good price for the but- 
ter fat in their dirty milk and some one eats 
the filth, while the farmer gets little or noth- 
ing for the product. 




















FOUR HUSKERS AND SHREDDERS AT WORK IN FIELD 


zattle brought into the state for the purpose 
from Wyoming and Montana, where they are 
bred and grazed until ready to be fattened. 
Manager Allen has a number of steam shred- 
ders, four of which are shown in operation in 
the engraving. He states that they do good 
work and he is much pleased with shredded 
fodder as a cattle feed. The entire crop is 
run through cutters or shredders, spouted at 
once into wagcns and hauled to the feed lot. 
Mr Allen further states that while he does 
not wish to express any disrespect for the bal- 
anced ration, he is experimenting in order to 
determine how to get the whole corn into 
better physical condition for feeding and for 
the more general use of cheap bulky feeds. 
He does not expect wonderful results from 
simply changing the physical condition of the 
plant, but hopes to gain something thereby. 
The greatest difficulty so far with shredded 
fodder is the fact that few have had sufficient. 
experience to know just when it may be 
shredded and stored without danger of mold- 
ing. Throughout Illinois, Indiana and parts 
of Iowa, reports come that during certain sea- 
sons the fodder molds very badly after being 
stored in barn or stack, though it appeared 





chine. This difficulty,, however, may be en- 
tirely removed by purchasing one or the other 
of the self feeders now on the market. These 
take up the fodder laid upon them and direct 
it to the rollers, making it almost impossible 
for anyone to be injured. They can be pur- 
chased and attached to the machines already 
on hand or if a new machine is to be obtained, 
be sure to get one witha self feeder. The 
fact that the hay crop early in the season 
promised to be unprecedented caused many to 
make no special provision for securing their 
corn fodder, but the exceedingly wet harvest 
season damaged hay and it will be a fair 
price, consequently those who have corn that 
can be cut and made into fodder wili find 1t 
profitable to take care of it, use it on their 
own farms and sell their timothy or clover 
hay. This feed is becoming more and more 
popular eacb year and with the improved ma- 
chinery fur cutting and shredding it, itis as 
convenient to feed as hay. 


Some Objections to the Corn Shredder.—In 
my community the shredders have not 


given as good satisfaction as they apparently 
have in other places. There are several valid 


The place to make thoroughly good butter 
is in the private dairy, where every detail 
from the selection and care of the herd to the 
packing of the product is directly under the 
eye aud control of the proprietor. It is true 
that dairy butter is not quoted as high in 
market as creamery butter, but itis also true 
that the best farm or private dairy butter is 
never quoted at allin the market. It either 
goes direct to consumers or to retail dealers 
who sell it to consumers and in many cases 
it is engaged before it reaches the dealers. 
Such butter is sold on its me1zit and not on 
the reputation given farm dairy ijutter by 
market quotations and a certain class of writ- 
ers. It pays to make such butter and it can 
be made on any farm by any intelligent and 
painstaking person who has a good butter- 
making outfit. The skill we hear so 
much about in buttermaking is largely made 
of painstaking, without which there can be no 
skill or success in any branch of dairying. 





To Catch Small Pigs.—Put a hoop in the 
mouth of asack. Fasten this toa stick or 
rod 4 or 5 feet long. This device can be 
slipped over the pigs witbout any difficulty. 
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New Points on the Use of Lime. 


H. J. WHEELER, RHODE ISLAND EXP STA. 





Lime in various forms has been used for 
agricultural purposes for at least 2000 years. 
‘the following are the chief forms in which it 
is applied to land: 

1. Caustic or burned lime, prepared by 
burning limestone and shells of oysters and 
similar animals. 

2. Water-slaked lime, made from burned 
lime by slaking with so little water that it 
will crumble to a dry, fine powder. 

3. <Air-slaked lime, formed from burned 
lime by slaking by simple exposure to air 
under cover. 

4. Carbonate of 


lime, contained in wood 


ashes and marls, and obtained as a powder by 
grinding finely either limestone or shells. 
of lime, 


5. Phosphate obtained in a fine 





STEVENS LIME AND ASHES SPREADER. 


state by grinding phosphate rock from 
Canada, Florida, South Carolina or Tennes- 
see, or in the form of gnanos, slag meal 
and bone. 


6. Sulphate of lime (land plaster or gypsum). 
More or less of this is present in dissolved 
phosphate rock, dissolved bone and dissolv- 
ed boneblack, and consequently in practically 
ail coinmercial fertilizers. 

Aside from the above forms, waste lime 
from gas-works,soda-ash, beet sugar and other 
factories is frequently utilized in the partic- 
ular localities where it is produced. Gashouse 
lime should never be applied directly to the 
land. It must be allowed to weather for some 
months before using. 

HOW TO USE LIME ON LAND. 


Burned lime is sometimes spread upon the 
ground, and after crumbling to a powder, is 
harrowed into the soil. It is difficult in this 
way to get it thoroughly mixed with the soil, 
which is essential to the best results. 

Various methods of water-slaking and ap- 
plying lime are in vogue. It is sometimes 
dumped upon the field in heaps of a bushel each, 
covered with soil, and after slaking is spread 
with a shovel. This method is economical, 
but the spots where the lime has lain are apt 
to get too much and the growth upon the field 
is made uneven. 

2. From two to three pails of water per cask 
of lime are sometimes thrown upon the burn- 
ed lime in a wagon body or manure-spreader 
and after slaking it is spread directly. 

3. Slaking is sometimes accomplished by 
putting the burned lime in sacks, immersing 
itin water and then turning it out to fall 
asunder gradually. 

4. The most favored plan seems to be to 
put the lime in one or two large piles, cover- 
ing it with earth,with or without the previous 
addition of water. The use of water hastens 
the slaking. After slaking it is applied 
most satisfactorily by the use of a lime spread- 
er, and some bagging material hung from 
the rear of the machine lessens the blowing 
of the fine material. Some load the lime ona 
stone boat or drag and distribute it with 
shovels. The lime spreader can be set to 
spread the lime at varying rates per acre. 

Air-slaked lime may be applied in the 
same way as that which is water-slaked. In 
the case of both it should be thoroughly har- 
rowed in immediately. If allowed to lie, it is 
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apt to cake and cannot be mixed with the soil 
so well. 
WHEN TO USE LIME. 

No form of lime loses anything by exposure, 
as some suppose. Water and _  air-slaked 
lime, by exposure, change gradually into car- 
bonate of lime. 

Lime of all kinds, excepting perhaps land 
plaster, should preferably be applied in the 
antumn, and always harrowed in. If applied 
in the spring it may reduce the yield of 
Indian corn or rye for that year, but help the 
grass and clover which follow. Sometimes 
it is better to lose slightly in this way for the 
sake of the advantage to follow. Where Indian 
corn ripens with diffictlty liming will be 
found to hasten its maturity. 

WHAT CROPS NEED LIME. 

Rye grown two or three years after 
liming is generally helped by the lime. Oats 
on heavy, damp soils may show immediate 
benefit from lime. Barley and wheat are more 
likely than oats to slow immediate benefit. 

Beets of all kinds are immediately benefit- 
ed, except upon extremely light sandy soils 
which are subjected to extreme drunth. To- 
bacco, onions, clovers, Kentucky bluegrass, 
timothy, celery, Kohl-rabi, cauliflower, let- 
tuce, spinach and many other plants are 
benefited by it. Watermelons, on the con- 
trary, may be injured by liming upon a soil 
where the cantaloupe fails without it. 

He who depends upon lime alone will come 
to grief, but if plenty of potash and _ phos- 
phoric acid are used with it and more or less 
nitrogen (depending upon whether clover and 
other leguminous crops are grown or not), it 
will lead to handsome profits on wany soils 
where it is deficient. 

WHAT SOILS REQUIRE LIME. 

Stirup a little soil with water toa stick 
paste and introduce one end of a piece of 
blue litmus paper (to be had at druggist’s), 
remove after a minute or two, and rinse the 
paper in clean water. If it has become red, 
the soil is more or less sour, probably lacks 
lime in some form other than land plaster. 
Light sandy soils or heavy clays may be bene- 
fited by lime, evenif this reddening of the 
paper is very slight. 

For a single application 1000 lbs per acre is 
usually enough on Jight, dry soils. On 
heavy ones 4000 to 5000 lbs per acre 
may be used, followed at intervals of five or 
six years by 1000 to 2000 Ibs. Wet sandy soils 
will bear liming better than dry ones. J 

Phosphate of lime, mentioned above, gives 
the best results upon sour soils, and if used 
the other forms of lime should in general be 
applied a few months before the latter. This 
rule must be modified to suit particular cir- 
cumstances of cropping rotation, etc. In 
rotation, plan to leave the lime in the upper 
layer of soil, at the time of seeding, for it 
works rapidly downward. Lime should be 
used sparingly if at all in rotations where 
potatoes are grown. It favors the develop- 
ment of potato scab, just as stable manure 
and wood ashes do. The seed tubers should 
always be treated with corrosive sublimate 
solution or formalin, to destroy the germs of 
disease already upon them. If this is always 
done and the liming precedes the potato crop 
by several years, the danger from scab will be 
much less than otherwise. Land plaster does 
not appear to favor the potatoscab. This 
form of lime is seldom beneticial upon sour 
soils and may even act injuriously. 

Sour soils occur even where the drainage 
seems to be good and where it would not be 
expected. Ten or twelve localities 
have already been tested in Rhode Island 
with wonderful benefit from liming for beets 
and in some instances also for barley, clover 
and timothy. A party from New York, 
whose soil was tested here and who had failed 
for 28 years to get a good stand of clover and 
timothy, has succeeded since by using 
lime. A part of the same field, unlimed but 
fertilized the same, coutains neither timothy 
nor clover. 

Do not think that all soils or all crops may 
be benefited by liming, or disappointment 
will surely follow. Test the soil, at the out- 
start, and be sure the steps you take are taken 
carefully. It is a good rule to rnsh into noth- 
ing hastily, but try on a small scale ‘first.’ 
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SUCCESSFUL FRUIT GROWING. 


Trimming and Burning Raspberry Canes. 
MICHIGAN. 





B. A. WOOD, 





The cutting out of the old bearing canes im- 
mediately after fruiting is often neglected, to 
the detriment of the next year’s crop. There 
are several reasons why this work should be 
done as soon as the canes are through bear- 
ing. All injurious insects which may be se- 
creted in the canes are destroyed; it lessens 
the liability of attack by fungous diseases; it 
gives the new canes a better opportunity to 
grow; more thorough cultivation may be giv- 
en, and the cutting is more easily accomplish- 
ed than when the canes are dead and dry. 

For this work good tools are necessary. [ 
have seen some use corn knives, jackknives, 
and bush scythes, but I have never seen a tool 
which was any handier than one I had made 
a few years ago and would not part with for 
any price, if I expected to continue in this 
similar to 


vocation. This tool is fashioned 
the one shown in the accompanying i}lustra- 
tion. It was made from an old wood rasp 


and fitted into a light handle about four feet 








e a 
CANE HOOK. 


long. The cutting edges come together ata 
point near the middle of the curve, so that it 
will cut on both edges or sides at the same 
time, doing it more quickly and easily than 
if the edges were more open. The brush can 
be removed with the hook, as, being V shaped, 


it will catch and hold better than any other 
form. That a better grip may be had on the 
hook, I tacked onto the handle a strap ioop 
in which I place my hand. With this tool I 


can trim my canes without any danger of tear- 
ing my hands, even it I used no gloves. 

The brush is removed from the plantation 
as soon as possible and burned, and the culti- 


vator started. I do not cultivate later than 
the first of August, as I wish to allow the 
canes to thoroughly ripen and harden, which 


they will not do if cultivated too late in the 
season. By this method [I have heen quite 
successful with my raspberries, though I have 
not always realized a profit on them. 


Practical Test of Cherries. 
PROF J. TROOP, INDIANA EXP STA. 








About ten years ago the varieties of cherries 
noted below were received from Professor J. L. 
Budd of Ames, Iowa, and planted on the 
experimental grounds at Lafayette. They 
were mostly from his European importations. 
Most of the trees have fruited for a number of 
years, but very iittle has been published con- 
cerning their behavior in this climate. The 
soilon which they were grown is a heavy 
sandy loam underlaid with gravel. As would 
naturally be supposed, the trees are all per- 
fectly hardy, and have made a good growth. 
Of 19 varieties which fruited this past season 
only afew of them possess any superior 
qualities to our older cultivated varieties, 


which would warrant a more extended trial. 
The greater portion of them are in no way 
superior to the old Early Richmond. The 


following notes were taken during the fruit- 
ing season, and are given here for the benefit 
of those who may wish to plant some of these 
varieties. . 

Brusseler Braune makes a larger tree than 
Early Richmond, and has shown itself to be 
a heavy bearer. The fruitis large and near- 
ly biack, when fully ripe. Stem two inches 
long. Flesh firm, juicy and of fine quality. 
Juice highly colored. It ripens about June 
25 in this latitude.. This is one of the most 
promising varieties in the list. 

Montmorency probably stands next, with its 
large, bright red showy fruit. In productive- 
ness it equals the Early Richmona, but ripens 
ten days to two weeks later. 

Lutoka is a large, bright red cherry with a 
deep suture, flesh firm and of good quality, 
ripening about June 19. This variety has re- 
ceived favorable comments from growers it 
the east as a promising variety. So far, with 





us; it has been a very shy hearer; otherwise 
it would be recommended (for general plant- 
"Briotte du Nord is a good tree, with fine foli- 
age. The fruit is large, almost black when 
fully ripe; stem two inches in length; re- 
seaibles the Brusseler Braune in general ap- 
pearance, but ripens a little earlier. Dye 
House has been spoken of very highly in some 
localities but with us it is only medium; no 
better than many others. French Morello is 
a large dark red cherry of good quality and 
quite productive. It ripens about June 2. 
Montmorency Extraordinary is of medium 
size, bright red, good quality, short stem, 
ripens June 10. 7 : 

Fouhe Morello is a large, bright red fruit, 
of tine quality. Short stem, quite productive. 
Ripens June 8. Spate Morello is a good bear- 
er: fruit medium in size, dark in color when 
fully ripe. The skin is quite tough, making 
it a good ship- 
ping variety. Ripens 
June 25. Wragg is a 
low spreading tree; 


fruit medium in 
size, of a dark red 
color and of very 
good quality when 
fully ripe. Ripens 
June 25. Weirs No 


2is only medium in 
all respects. In fact, 
there are so many 
that are better we 
would not recom- 
mend it at all, for 
this locality at least. 
Bessarabian would 
be a fine variety if it 
were more produc- 
tive, but thus far 
it has produced very ° 
sparingly. The fruit 
is large, dark red, 
and of good quality 
and ripens about 
June 20. Cerise de 
Ostheim is a round- 
topped tree, the 
branches somewhat 
pendulous in growth. 
It seems to be one of 
the best variety ofits 
class that we have 
fruited. The fruit is 
medium in size, dark 
color when fully tripe; 
flesh firm and ten- 
der, juicy and rich. 
It produces a heavy 
crop every year. 
Frauendorfer is a 
strong growing tree; 
large, dark red, fruit 
tender and juicy. 
As yet it has not 
been prolific enough 
to warrant us in re- 
commending it for 
general cultivation. 
Carnation is a sweet 
cherry of great prom- 
ise. The fruit is very 
large, bright red, 
rich and meaty. It ripens about June 8 and 
is a most excellent variety for family use. 





A Beautiful Native Rhododendron, 
NINETTA EAMES, CALIFORNIA. 





The most beautiful native flowering shrub 
on the Pacific coast is the Rhododendron Cali- 
fornicum or rose-bay, called by country folk 
the ‘‘wild oleander’’ or ‘‘rose tree.’’ The 
large flowers are in terminal rosettes which 
are circled by leaves as stiff and glossy as 
those of the magnolia. This species of rhodo- 
dendron 1s exclusive in habitat, being confin- 
ed to the ocean side of the coast range be- 
tween Humboldt and nerthern Sonoma. It 
might indeed be considered distinctly a Men- 
docino product, so universally does the mind 
associate this elegant shrub with that unique 
and picturesque region known as the Men- 
docino barrens. This rugged tabieland front- 
ing the sea extends a hundred miles north 
and south, and is one to four miles wide. 


HORTICULTURE 


Here the rhododendron crowds the dwarf 
cypress, prickly pine, manzanita and huckle- 
berry— Vaccinium Ovatum—and presents to the 
eye one vast rose garden, tle plant at a little 
distance having every appearance of a thrifty 
rose bush in full blooming. It is unquestion- 
ably the most lavish display of rose pink in 
nature, the uniformity of color in the flowers 
being strikingly enhanced by the profusion of 
bright evergreen leaves. 

Like all the laurels, the rhododendron 
differs greatly according to soil and loca- 
tion. On the barrens the blooms reach a 
marked development in beauty of tint and 
size, but the peaty soil and bleak expo- 
sure to sun and wind, give it ashort, gnarly 
stump and brushy foliage; whereas in the 
wood margins of this waste of upland the 
rose-bay is a tall shrub but a scant bloomer; 
while in the red-wood defiles farther inland, 
it attains a hight of 12 to 14 ft and, owing to 





THE CALIFORNIA RHODODENDRON 


constant moisture, it remains in flower as 
late as August. 

Despite the greatest difficulty in transplant- 
ing the California rhododendron, and in grow- 
ing it from seed, its commercial value is well 
established both in Europe and America. 
But the home gardener in Mendocino is not 
so fortunate in his efforts to domesticate this 
royal shrub, and declares that ‘‘if you only 
put afence around one growing wild, it'll 
die sure.’’ It is commonly believed by fron- 
tiersmen hereabout that its seed pod when 
ripe, harbors that offensive bug, Cimez lec- 
tularius, which so generally infests the beds 
hereabout, but the writer has had no means 
of veritying this statement. It is certain, how- 
ever, that the rosy, wide-mouthed bells, spi- 
ced with a nameless fragrance, hold in their 
freckled throats a poisonous sweet which bees 
will sometimes store in their hives. An old 
bee hunter observed that his bees waited long- 
er than was their custom before capping cells 
filled from rhododendron blooms, and inferred 
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that the wise little chemists. intended the 
dangerous essence to evapurate from the 
honey before they sealed it for future use. 








Some Good Peaches. 
T. H. DITTS, KENTUCKY. 





I know the market for yellow peaches has 
been better for several years than for the 
white varieties and I believe that this change 
has been brought about by the preference for 
the color and not by the quality. For in- 
stance, there is the ‘‘old’’ white Heath that 
stood at the head of the market as the beat 
shipper, best canner and best to preserve, and 
I claim it has lost none of its keeping quali- 
ties, none of its aromatic flavor, or any of its 
attractiveness. There is no reason why this 
old favorite should be pushed aside in the gen- 
eral market for other kinds that cannot ap- 
proach itin any of the best qualities that 
make up a good all 
purpose peach. Asa 
table or eating peach 
in its natural state 
I never tasted a yel- 
low peach that could 
approach the sweet 
lascious flavor of the 
white Heath, nor as 
firm a preserve, nor 
as tempting a sight 
as the big white 
halves as they come 
pouring out of the 
clear glass cans, look- 
ing as firm and 
natural as the peach 
from the tree. 

Crawford Late I 
regard as the best 
all-round yellow 
peach, although EI- 
berta just now has 
the lead. Both of 
these, as well as all 
other yellow varie- 
ties, are acid, and for 
this reason inferior 
to the white Heath 
for any purpose for 
which this guod fruit 
is used. 

The white Heath 
ripens late in Sept- 
ember, as well as the 
late Crawford, which 
is the best time for 
canning or preserv- 
ing, but not so with 
the Elberta, as it 
ripens about the first 
of August, when the 
weather is at its 
worst for working on 
fruit of any kind. 
In our home market, 
where housekeepers 
put up their own 
fruit,the white Heath 
commands the high- 
est price of any peach 
because of its fla- 
vor and firmness. My 
advice to all who con- 
template putting out a peach orchard is not to 
fail to plant a large number of this old favor- 
ite variety, as I believe it has lost nothing by 
age and will soon come to the front as the 
most profitable as well as the best of the 
whole peach family. I have tried many va- 
rieties and I am still trying new kinds, but I 
have found nothing yet that can compare with 
this peach as the best for home or market 
purposes. 





Enlarging the Horse Export Trade—Excel- 
lent for some time past, efforts are being made 
to further extend our business in this direc- 
tion. The secretary of agriculture hopes to 
develop a plan for supplying horses for use in 
European armies, and is said to be consider- 
ing the feasibility of sending abroad an ex- 
pert to investigate the needs of the cavalry of 
Europe, with a view to meeting this need by 
Awmerican-bred horses. Recently 500 Argen- 
tine horses were shipped from Buenos Ayres 
to South Africa for British military service. 
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High Prices for Potatoes Assured. 


>RELIMINARY REPORT OF 1897 SHORT CROP. 


The year 1897 must unquestionably record a 
partial failure of the potato crop. The serious 
decline in condition from month to month 
sinee early summer has been portrayed in our 
frequent reports, and as the season advances 
the shertage becomes more pronounced than 
ever. The final estimate of yield in bushels 
for the whole country will not be given in 
this report, which must be regarded as _ pre- 
liminary, and subject to modifications ‘tater, 
when harvest is finally completed. Our spe- 
cial investigation as to current conditions, 
however, bronght down to date, develops the 
fact in great detail of widespread damage and 
low rate of yield, asa result of blight, rust 
and rot, not to speak of earlier insect pests. 


This is particularly true of the heavy potato 
sections of New England, N Y and other 
states of the middle and central west, while 


the situation is rather more favorable in the 
northwest, in the Rocky mountains and on 
the Pacitic coast. 


August brought further decline nearly evy- 
ery where in the condition of the crop, the 


general average for the country falling from 
73.9 to 66.9. The unfavorable weather condi- 
tion which turned a promising crop into a par- 
tial failure during July continued in full force 
throughout August, and no relief has been ex- 
perienced thus far in September over the 
greater part of the central west. The weath- 
er has recently taken a turn for the better in 
N E and portions of the middle states, but it 
remains to be seen what the harvest will 
sventually prove. The month was very dry 
throughout almost the whole of the great cen- 
tral valleys, and nowhere is there any recoy- 
ery to be noted. The vitality of the vines has 
now been so reduced that under no possible 


circumstances can there be any material im- 
provement in the districts of heavy produe- 
tion that have already suffered. There are 


increasing indications that a decline in pros- 
pect is in progress in some of the 

which up to the present time have maintained 
a fairly good promise. 

The heavy loss of the month is in the Ohio, 
middle Mississippi and Missouri valleys, or 
district that suffered during the 
drouthy conditions, increasing 


sections 


the same 
month from 


in severity, and up to early September unre- 
lieved. In the important states of Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois and Iowa the best possible re- 
sult now is less than half ofa full crop, and 
some of the adjoining states make but little 
better showing. In addition to dronth dam- 


uge the bugs continue to work wherever there 
are any green vines left, and in no recent 
year has the effort to fight this pest proved as 
unavailing as this season. At present the best 
prospect is in the nurthwest, but as the acre- 
age of this section is barely up to the normal, 
there is no possibility of the marked deficien- 
cy in the more southern and eastern beit be- 


ing made good by northern potatoes. In the 
mountain states and ou the Pacific coast the 
wonth was reasonably favorable and the 


previous high condition of the crop well main- 
tained. In Canada a good crop is in sight east 
of Quebec, but reports of damage come from 
Montreal and the province of Ontario. 
Always } most important source of supply 
for the eastern markets, the Aroostook 
tate crop of northern Maine now promises 
only half last year’s good yield, and 60 to 70 
% of an average for other years. Rust and 
rot have been, and are, greatly in evidence 
there, as in other parts of New England and 
in N Y, following excessive rainfall, and in 
contrast with the causes of crop damage in 
the central noted elsewhere. In N Y 
the area being harvested will fall considera- 
bly short of that originally planted, owing to 
the partial abandonment of many fields, 
while the rate of yield of merchantable tu- 
pers 18s very poor. Covering sucha _ wide ex- 
tent, the territory of the Empire state 
greatly variable causes of damage; while 
our correspondents in some counties report 
loss through drouth, the general complaint 
weather, rust and 


po- 


west 


shows 


relates to excessively wet 
rot. 

The present indication is that the American 
potato crop will not be sufficient to provide 





OUR 








SPECIAL CROP 





for domestic wants, and the high prices al- 
ready being paid for potatuves in districts usu- 
ally producing a supply for commercial pur- 
poses, is an indication of the probable course 
of values the coming year. At a number of 
points in the west, from which usually large 
quantities are shipped, potatoes are now he- 
ing shipped in from adjoining states and are 
selling for domestic consumption as high as 
75 to 9c per bu. Prices are even higher in 


the €ast, and such lots as have been already 
marketed brought relatively good figures. 
Starch manufacturers in Aroostook Co, Me, 
are paying $1@1 50 per bbl; prices in New 
England elsewhere are as high as 80c@1 per 
bu at country consuming markets, or fre- 


Boston and NY markets, 
which are supplied from such a wide extent 
of territory, and often burdened with poorly 
conditioned tubers, carrying down the gener- 
al average of quotations. Farmers in New 
York state are getting 40c “1 per bu, in Pa 50@ 
80e, and in Ohio as high as 85c@1. The fol- 
lowing table shows the way in which the mar- 


quently above the 


ket is opening this season, compared with 
last spring and winter, and one and two 


rears ago. 
POTATO PRICES PER BUSHEL, DATES NAMED. 
Nov 15 Sept 15 Sept 15 
Sept 15 Apr 15 Jan 15 18% 189% = 1895 





Boston, 60@90 S8@43 3843 35845 350740 45@50 
New York, 70% 40050 45@60 40@55 30@40 36@50 
saltimore, 6'@T0 2A@30 35@38 TR@33 2Za30 40@50 
Chicago, 50@53 18@25 20@26 21@26 22a 2833 

The present condition of the crop is pre- 


sented as follows,and a comparison will show 
where the marked shortage is, as the acreage 
is but little changed from last year. These 
conditions by states are on the basis of 100 
representing a practically perfect outlook, 
freedom from disease, insect damage, ete. 
The second column affords a comparison with 
the returns for Septem ber last year. 








1897 1896 1897 1896 

N E, 55 93 Minn, R4 88 
1S # 60 9 Ia, AS O4 
Pa, 60 9 Mo, 68 86 
Tex, 75 60 Kan, 64 85 
Ark, 80 80 Neb, 75 85 
Tenn, 69 9 ND, 97 95 
W Va, 7 86o)ClC SC, 4% 9 
Ky, 70 98 Cal, 98 94 
0, 50 1) Ore, &9 70 
Mich, 79 909 Wash, 95 80 
Ind, 50 99 Other, 80 90 
ll, 51 95 ini ae 
Wis, 75 94 Total, 66.9 91.7 

Apple Crop Unevenly Distributed, 

VERY SHORT IN THE EAST, FAIR IN THE WEST. 
This is decidedly an off yearin winter ap- 
ples, taking the country at large, and there 


will be nothing like the bardensome yieid of 
189. We present in this preliminary report ta 
comprehensive statement of present condi- 
tions and outlook, but will not undertake to 
estimate the commercial crop in barrels until 
the season is a little further advanced, when 
our usual exhaustive review of the situation 
will appear. Suflice it here to say that the 
prospects for winter fruit have undergone no 
material change the past month, everything 
pointing to a very short crop in the middle and 
eastern states, and a fair rate of yield in the 
west and southwest. A noteworthy feature is 
found in the distribution of the commercial 
crop this season. A year ago the north and 
east had a record breaking yield, and de- 
plorably low prices followed, while the crop of 
the west, though liberal in the aggregate, was 
uneven; this year the east shows a very great 
shortage while the best promise, as we point- 
ed out in August, is in the sonthert. part 
of the belt. Returns from our county obsery- 
ers show that on account of dry weather there 
is considerable dropping of fruit in Iowa, 
Missouri and Kansas and perhaps a little more 
than usual in Illinois and some other central 
western states. The fruit section of south- 
western Iowa promises to turn off a good crop 
of winter apples, and is also moving a liberal 


aggregate of summer and autumn stock. East- 
ern Iowa is in fairly gocd condition. East- 


winter 
may be 


ern Kansas promises a better crop of 
apples than last year, although this 

modified some by continued drouth; autumn 
fruit is selling at 7ic@$1 per bbl. The com- 
paratively new fruit territory of Colorado, 
but one of rapidly increasing importance, 








REPORTS 









promises to yield a good crop of winter varie- 
ties. Jn such portions of the middle west as 
Mich, Ind and II], the crop of winter apples 
is unevenly distributed. As a result of ove; 
bearing last year, Mich orchards will yield 
poorly, while a number of counties in the 
southern half of Ind promise fairly well; the 
best portion of the Ill crop is found in th 
western and southern counties. 

In the older middle and eastern states, in- 
cluding all of New England, the8condition of 
the appie crop is about as different ‘from tha 
of last year as could be imagined, this, to 
in spite of some rather bearish individual re- 
ports made at a recent annual meeting of th 
national apple shippers’ association. Impor- 
tant apple sections, such as Me, Mass, N Y 
and O, point to a yield only 10 to 40 % that of 
1896, according to the latest advices to thi 
journal from best posted correspondent 
directly in the field in this most important 
commercial apple growing belt. Persons here 
and there, reporting for counties and parts of 
counties, say the prospect is fora yield 50 to 
75 % as great as that of last year, but in a 
great majority of cases our correspondents in- 
sist the orchards will turn off no more than 
10 to 25 %, and from that all the way down to 
5 % of the ’96 total. In this same direction 
the prospective yield of winter apples in these 
northern and eastern states is greatly below 
the average of years prior to ’96. 

Over-production a year ago is, to all intents 
and purposes, the cause of the shortage,taking 
this territory asa whole. In many counties the 
wet spring and otherwise unfavorable weather 
earlier in the year were greatly in evidence 
and there is more or less complaint of insect 
damage. But asa whole the enormous work 
done py the trees last year is being followed 
by a period of rest. The crop of summer and 
autumn varieties is generally below an aver- 
age, prices in the interior 35c to $1 per bu 
according to equality; little or nothing don: 
yet so far as cider apples are concerned. Re- 
cent foreign advices point to a moderate] 
small yield in Great Britain and Europe; ex 
ports from this country have already 
in a small way. 


begun 





Hay Crop Large, Quality Uneven. 





While positive shortages are apparent in 
some of the other important farm crops, such 
as potatoes and apples, and while the yield 
of corn will prove materially smaller than 
either of the past two years, the 1897 
hay is one of the largest on record. That of 
1893 was much the same, but from a greater 
acreage, while the crop of the present year 
is greatly in excess of either of the past three 
years. Our usual exhaustive inquiry through 
our corps of trained correspondents in every 
important hay state fully brings out the fact 
of large yield but variable quality. Summa- 
rizing returns, we estimate the 1897 hay crop 


at 67,150,000 tons from an acreage of 43,978,000 


crop ot 


acres, an average rate of yield of 1.53 
tons per acre. For 1896, the government 
placed the entire crop at 59 millions, 


against 47 in ’95, 55 in °94 and 66 millions in 
793. The government estimate of rate of yield 
last year was 1.37 tons per acre. 

Throughout a large part of the hay territory 


the weather conditions were most favorable 
for rapid growth and large yield. This was 
particularly true in much of N E, N Y, Pa, 


and many of the states of the central west and 
on the Pacific coast. In fact, copious rainfall 
was the direct cause of hindered harvests and 
in many instances positive and serious dam- 
age. In N E frequent rains caught much hay 
which had been cut, damaging it greatly and 
in some instances utterly ruining it. Many 
fields in York state stood until overripe, and 
there was more or less field damage, through 
haying operations being delayed. However, 
the bulk of the crop was secured in goud con- 
dition ;both N E and N Y turned off good sec- 
ond crops. In portions of Pa the yield was 
unusually large, and in the main the crop was 
secured in excellent condition, although some 
late fields were damaged by rain. 

As brought out in this investigation, the 
hay tonnage is exceptionally heavy, but the 


quality far from uniformly good. This fact 
will make itself felt in the market later and 
prices must cover an unusually wide range. 








While quite too eariy to determine the free- 
dom with which farmers will market their 
best grades, it 1s noticeable that strictly prime 
hay now appearing on the market is selling 
relatively well, and poor tocomimon lots are 
inclined to drag. The market for new hay is 
opening rather low, but this is due partiy to 
the presence of heavy offerings of inferior 
quality, Which meet with indifferent recep- 
tion. The surroundings suggest a permanent- 
ly good inquiry for really good hay, with sat- 
isfactory returns to farmers and shippers. No 
doubt a large part of the under grades will be 
consumed at home, especially as there will be 
enurmous numbers of live stock on feed the 
coming Winter. 

‘he bay crop of the central west, while not 
quite as good as expected, is yet above an ay- 
erage in rate of yield, though rather below in 
quality. As a whole the season so far as this 
year is concerned was fairly favorable to all 
grasses. The spring, while late, was accom- 
panied by plenty of moisture and growth was 
rapid after warm weather began. Asa rule, 
the dry weather, which so injuriously atfected 
all late crops, did not begin seriously until 
the greater part of the hay crop was secured. 
There are of course local exceptions where 
the drouth came early enough to shorten the 
grass yield, Kentucky and Tennessee being not- 
able examples. In Ohio, Michigan and In- 
diana the rate of yield is large, but the sea- 
son was also favorable to weed growth, and 
the quality of the product is correspondingly 
impaired. Some cases are met with in which 
good meadows show 25 % of the bulk weeds. 
White top especially was plentiful, frequently 
found to an extent greater than ever before 
noticed. In Illinois and Wisconsin the rate 
of yield is hardly up to the usual standagd, 
drouth early in the spring doing some dam- 
age. But the main trouble was in failure to 
secure a good stand for new clover and timo- 
thy, and some winterkilling, especially in 
Wisconsin, of old sod. Minnesota suffered 
some from winterkilling but to a smaller ex- 
tent, and the crop is fully up to the average, 
though some low bottoms were damaged or 
entirely lost through excessive rainfall in 
June. Iowa hay is the best for several years, 
and but for a little local damage from drouth 
early in the summer would be classed as in 
every respect a fall crop. Missouri and Kan- 
sas each suffered considerable damage from 
drouth over an important part of their area 
in June and July, and while some parts of 
each state were better favored, still the aver- 
age is rather below the normal. ‘Lhe Nebras- 
ka crop was favored with early growing 
weather, plenty of rain at practically the right 
time and the crop is probably the largest ever 
grown. 

The estimated acreage, rate ot yield and 
total product by states, is as follows: 

HAY CROP OF 1897 BY STATES. 
[Last three figures, 000's, omitted. ] 
Yield per Tons Gov’t 
Acres acre,tons 1897 1896. 
New England, 3,508 1.80 6,314 3,865 


New York, 4,239 1.85 7,842 3,424 
Pennsylvania, 2,585 1.80 4,653 2,713 
Ohio, 1,801 1.75 3,152 2,204 
Michigan, 1,383 1.80 2.489 1,543 
Indiana, 1,678 1.55 2.601 2,139 
Tllinois, 2,120 1.30 2,756 2,841 
West Virginia, 480 1.20 576 591 
Kentucky, 381 1.25 476 462 
Tennessee, 336 1.25 420 44 
Missouri, 2,306 1.30 2,998 3,298 
Kansas, 3,542 1.25 4,427 4,932 
Nebraska, 1,978 1.75 3,461 3,250 
North Dakota, 450 1.45 652 728 
South Dakota, 2,117 1 20 2,540 2,683 
Wisconsin, 1,489 1.35 2,010 1,791 
Minnesota, 1,768 1.50 2,652 2,814 
Iowa, 4,844 1.60 7,750 8,026 
Texas, 351 1.20 421 325 
Arkansas, 157 1.30 204 188 
California, 1,853 1.40 2,594 2,858 
Oregon, 591 1.70 1,005 1,232 
Washington, 292 4,9 496 570 
Others, 3,729 1.25 4,661 6,311 

Total, 43,978 1.53 67,150 59,282 





Several Replies.—H. C. asks for the best 
general book on law for the farmer and busi- 
ness man. Probably Parsons’s Law of Busi- 
ness (price $4.50 postpaid from Orange Judd 
Company’s book department) would give 
the best satisfaction. 


SEASONABLE SUBJECTS 


A Good Old Rotation. 


JOHN W. TODD, VIRGINIA. 


The six-year rotation so long followed in 
this section, the Shenandoah valley, has some 
strong points in its favor. The crops during 
the six years are in this order: Corn, follow- 
ed by wheat, the ground being harrowed and 
the wheat drilled in. Immediately after the 
vheat is cut the next year, the ground is 
plowed thoroughly, prepared by harrow and 
roller, and sowed again to wheat, this time 
accompanied with about a bushel of timothy 
to six acres and the same quantity of clover 
in the early spring Then three crops of hay 
are mowed, making the six years. Very of- 
ten four crops of hay are made. 

I have not counted the second crop of clover 
usually cut and hulled for seed the first sea- 
son. Since western seed generally can be 
bought at low prices, many think it better to 
pasture, or cut this second clover for cows. 
It will be noticed that this rotation, running 
six years, calls for plowing only twice during 
that time, and gives three crops of hay, which 
we think pays better than other crops. Farm- 
ers who follow this old-time way are not get- 
ting rich, but they are probably holding their 
own about as well as others who follow newer 
and shorter plans. Try all and hold fast to 
that which is good, is not a bad motto. 

nein 
Practical Points in Orcharding. 
R. H. SHERWOOD. 





Select the varieties that have been found 
successful in the locality. Much of the failure 
in growing apples results from neglect. The 
trees are generally left in sod, unpruned and 
unsprayed, and the loss due to this practice is 
more than could be made from several times 
the number of acres of farm crops. Although 
my farming operations have been fairly suc- 
cessful, I have averaged for seven years from 
40 acres of bearing apple trees, $55 per acre, 
which was more than came from the other 200 
acres in farm crops. I plow the orchard in the 
spring and sow field peas, upon which hogs 
are turned about Aug 1. They eat off the 
peas, stir up the soil and devour the wormy 
apples. 

I spray with bordeaux mixture and paris 
green and consider the gain from that alone 
in 1895 equal to $500. In gathering the frnit 
the windfalls are first picked up, and then 
the apples are taken from the trees and hanl- 
ed to the barn, where they are placed in bins 
and packed and shipped as soon as possible. 
Baldwins and Kings are among the greatest 
favorites for shipment. 

a 

Don’t Cut Rusted Asparagus.—While the 
rust is a very serious thing, advice to 
cut and burn the tops at once is in my 


judgment much worse. If the tops are to’ 


be cut, let it be done in October, when 
the sap has mostly left the stalks. I have 
talked with almost all of the leading 
growers in this vicinity and they advise not 
to cut now. The disease here (Concord) is so 
widespread and so infectious that cutting the 
tops early would not accomplish the desired 
result. The tops from several beds have 
been cut and burned and the owners wish 
now that they had not done so. Dr Halsted 
advised one grower to cut bis tops and he did 
so on Juiy 26: 1n twenty days the new growth 
was all infected, and on another bed in nine 
days the new growth showed the spots on 
the stalks. I have examined over 300 acres 
and find all are infected but in different stages. 
If the bordeaux mixture is used and turns 
out to be a remedy, who can afford to make 
the fifteen or twenty applications that would 
probably be necessary to keep the foliage 
properly covered. Farmers of this vicinity 
will not cut the affected tops till tall, 
when they will all be burned and the land 
plowed as deeply as possible, so that the 
spores of the rust may not appear as early 
next summer.—[C. W. Prescott, Mass. 


Making an Asparagus Bed.—W. M., Va.: As- 
paragus roots may be planted in spring, or 
fall, provided the ground is moderately dry, 
otherwise it is better to plant in the spring. 
The land must be well prepared and can 
hardly be too rich. Good strong one-year- 
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old plants are by many preferred to older 
ones. For garden culture the rows should 
be not less than three feet apart and the roots 
planted two feet apart in the rows. In field 
culture, where horse cultivation is practiced, 
three to four feet of space is given each way. 
The easiest way of planting is to make fur- 
rows with the plow, 10 or 12 inches deep. 
Level and mellow the bottom of these and it 
the ground is not already very rich, spade in 
some decomposed manure, filling up the 
trenches so that the bottom is about six 
inches below the surface of the land. Plant 
the roots in these, covering them with three 
inches of soil, and as the shoots grow, fill in 
the trench gradually until it is level. The 
ground isto be kept mellow and clear of 
weeds throughout the season. After two 
years a few stalks may be cut off each year 
but a full crop should not be cut before the 
third year. 





Anchoring a Corner, or End Post.—Where 
wire fencing is used, whether woven wire or 
straight strands, it is of great importance to 
have the corner or end posts firm and un- 
yielding. A good way to accomplish this is 





a 











Ee) 


ser 


shown in the cut. <A broad stick of wood is 
sunk in the ground and a stout piece of gal- 
vanized iron wire is tied firmly about it and 
stretched tightly to the upper end of the post, 
as shown. A corner post will need two wires 
similarly anchored. 





Your Recent Editorial on the increase in the 
value of farm lands is a good one. That farm 
values must increase is certain, as there isa 
visible improvement and more buoyant and 
hopeful feeling in the business world. More 
men are employed and prices are stronger. 
Even the present course of events in com- 
merce and industry tends to confirm the opin- 
ion that good times are coming and will fol- 
low the enactinent of a wise revenue and pro- 
tection measure. A complete restoration of 
confidence in the stability of the currency 
and in the future market, under favorable 
legislation, will bring back prosperity.—{l. 
M. Griswold, Madison Co, N Y. 
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Best Brood Sow Treatment, 
THOMAS, OHIO. 


To be certain of success in raising hogs the 
care of the brood sow is of vast importance. 
If she is to raise two litters a year, and at the 
same time retain her vitality she must not 
be neglected at any time during the year. It 
is the common practice to turn the sows to 
pasture after the pigs have been weaned, and 
give them no further attention until another 
litter of pigs is farrowed. This practice 
should not be tolerated. 


M. C. 


Some claim that a brood sow should be 
thin in flesh. I have experimented on this 
line, and find that sows in good flesh at far- 


rowing time, willinvariably give their pigs a 
better start than those that are thon. The 
brood sow should not be fed much corn, as 
it is too heating and tends to constipate the 
animal. During the summer months the 
brood sow should have the range of a good 
clover tield, plenty of good cool, clear water. 
I think that stagnant water is one of the most 
fruitful causes of swine diseases. Provide 
shelter in convenient places so that easy ac- 
eess may be had to it at all times, especially 
during storms and through the middle of the 
day. ; 

An excellent summer feed for the brood 
sow is bran and shorts equal parts anda small 
amount of oil meal. This mixture made into 
a slop and fed three times a day to the sows 
will produce an abundance of good rich milk. 
During the wiuter months do not confine the 
brood sow in close quarters. Be careful to 
supply good shelter and every day that is suita- 
ble allow the sow to have exercise. Do 
not let hogs nest in the straw rick. They will 
get very warm and on coming out the cold 
air will strike them, cooling them off too rap- 
idly, oftentimes causing lung fever. During 
the winter months the brood sow should be 
fed bran mash, parings from the kitchen, 
pumpkins and just enough corn to furnish the 








LIVE STOCK 











AND 


necessary fat forming material to keep her in 
good flesh. 





To Prevent A Horse Kicking. 


A. A. KELLY, PHILADEL}IHIA. 





The illustration shows a device to be used 
where a horse kicks his stable companion. It 
is made from one-inch galvanized iron tu- 
bing. The two corners are screwed together 





HOLDBACK IN STABLE. 


Pins go through holes 
in the upper ends and are attached to the 
woodwork of the stall. A cord is fastened to 
the device for raising or lowering as required. 
When not in use it 
is raised and is well 
out of the way of 
everything. In use, 
it does not interfere 
atall with the ani- 
mal’s movements,ex- 
cept to prevent his 
being too free with his feet and legs. 


with a return coupler. 














A MODEL 





COW STABLE 


DAIRY 








To prevent thieves taking horses out of the 
stable place a bar of iron across the dourway, 


one end @ entering far 
enough through the doorpost to aliow the 
other end 6 to fit into a socket. Aniron key 
is put into a hole in the bar near @ and pad- 
locked there. These two devices are not 
patented and they are effective. 


as shown in cut, 





A Model Cow Stable. 





The illustration shows a portion of the 
cow stables, built on at the north end of the 
barn, the feeding floor being 10 ft wide and 
each side 12 ft for stable. The main barn is 
60 by 40; the cattle barn 60 by 34, with a milk 
room on the west side 12 ft square. The cow 
stable is a one-story structure, with a 14- 
foot monitor roof, tive window ventilators on 
each side overhead, three doors at the north 
end (two for cattle to enter), a smooth, clean 
floor, the Buckley basin watering device, reg- 
ulated by a tub of water in the milk room, 
Smith’s swing stanchions, and a manure gut- 
ter in rear of cows. The labor of ventilation 
watering, feeding and cleaning the stables is 
reduced to a minimum. Manure is dropped 
under the stable. The main barn is packed 
full of hay anuually. It also contains stables 
for six horses, bedding material for cows and 


feed. A circular silo, 40 ft in diameter and 
high to hold 150 tons, will be built this sum- 
mer, to open into the main barn. Last win- 
ter’s cow ration consisted of ensilage, hay, 


oat fodder, corn fodder and corn meal, ginten 
meal and bran, all except gluten and bran 
being raised on the farm. 

On this 125-acre farm, of which 10 are in 
wvodland, 60 in pasture and 55 in thorough 
Cultivation, things are made to move all the 
time. The six horses are kept busily at work 
except during winter, and three men are em- 
ployed all the time, others as needed. Milk 
is the main crop being sold direct to consum- 
ers in the neighboring cities. 











Wild Estimates of Profits. 


AN EASTERN READER. 





The large profits agricultural writers realize 
in farm operations on paper are astonishing. 
Ihe dairy editor of one of the Maine agricul- 
tural papers colnputes the profits on a cow 
producing 200 lbs of butter as follows: The 
200 lbs of butter if the farmer does his part in 
the transaction will be worth $40. The skim 
milk and buttermilk will grow a calf to 8 
weeks old, when it should be worth $6, and 
furnish one-third of the feed for two pigs each 
of which killed at six months old will bring 
$10. The manure will be worth $6. The 
whole amounts to $58.70. He feeds 210 days 
at the barn for $52.52 and pasture 155 days for 
$5 making $37.52 as the total cost. That 
leaves a net profit of $21.18. 

I will not inquire what portion of the butter 
brings the Maine producer 20c, but would 
like to know how he gets $6 for the skim 
milk calf, when plenty of calves from cows of 
that grade can be had for $5 to 8 when six 
months old. A pig six months old, fed the 
wilk of one cow and twice its value in other 
feed, weighing 250 ]bs would be a wonder to 
the practical farmer. He allows nothing for 
the cost of the pigs to start with, nothing for 
taxes, loss or depreciation, and not a cent for 
care of cows or manufacturing and marketing 

e butter. 

Then comes the poultry man. He will not 
allow any old cow man to get the start of 
him. He figures thus: Hens should lay 13 
doz eggs a year which with the price 20c a 
dozen would bring $2.60. ‘‘ Before she moults 
send her to market. She will bring at least 
hic. Add this to the price of eggs and the 
gross return is $3.10. Now as she will not 
cost over $1.25 for food during the year, we 
tind that we have a clear gain of $1.85 over 
expenses.’’ I find he goes the dairyman one 
better, not only allowing nothing for inci- 
dentals, but kills the hen and adds her to the 
profits. Now as he would use nothing but 
early pullets, that will begin to lay before 
cold weather and as birds of that kind sell 
readily for 75c to $1 each when ready to 
lay, we can hardly see the profits at $1.85. 
We are urged to conduct our business on busi- 
ness principles and keep accounts as business 
men do. Do they use arithmetic of that kind 
in their accounts? Do writings of this kind 
promote the interests of agriculture, or create 
confidence among the tarmers in the teach- 
ings of the press. 








Oat Feeds for Poultry are producing very 
satisfactory results. A variety of different 
brands are on the market. At all the fairs 
this fall, the H O poultry feed is being 
largely exploited. The claim made for 1 13s 
that it will ‘‘furnish bone and _ promote 
growth in yonng fowls, insure highest results 
in egg production, shorten the molting 
period, is entirely free from medication and 
unnatural stimulants, and keeps the fowls in 
prime condition by the natural means of a 
properly balanced food.’’ The H O Co (post 
oftice address, New York city) guarantee that 
a practical test of asample lot of this feed 
will substantiate their claims or they wiil 
cheerfuily refund the money paid. It will 
certainly be well for poultry keepers to send 
to the address given for their circulars, 
especially as oat feeds promise to be one of the 
cheapest poultry foods this winter, feeding 
value considered. 





Crossing White and Brown Leghorns.—This 
is a cross not often made, perhaps, and some 
might be unable to see any object in it. Hav- 
ing both breeds last year, we raised a number 
of pullets of this cross. They were a little 
heavier than either pure breed, plump and 
blocky, with fine constitutions, and excep- 
tional laying qualities. The added vigor 
which a eross gives, and inherited laying 
qualities from both sides,are not to be sneered 
at by anyone who wants eggs.—[V. Cranford. 


Sunflowers or Kaffir Corn for Chickens.— While 
there have been no recorded carefully-con- 
(ueted comparative experiments with these 
two foods as egg producers, it is the general 
impression that suntlower seed fs the best. It 
is a more cuncentrated and richer material. 


THE POULTRY YARD 


Basket and Question Box. 


Small Winter Hotbed Impracticable.—Mrs 
M. B. D.: The keeping up all winter ofa 
hotbed of as small a size as 6x8 feet is a very 
difficult matter. If made in November, the 
heat will become exhausted by the end of 
December, however well protected, and 
through the months of January and February 
in the latitude spoken of (four miles from 
Lake Ontario), it will be impossible to keep 
the heat of such a bed high enough to even 
keep out frost. The only method of heating 
such a frame or pit would be by a flue or 
steam pipes, either of which would be too ex- 
pensive for the smali results obtained.—[C. E. 
Hunn, Cornell University. 


Reseeding a Pasture.—F. B. C.: Large crops 
of grass cannot be expected from light manur- 
ing. Grass is a heavy feeder, especially of 
nitrogen and potash. My suggestion would be, 
if stable manure is unavailable, to use on a 
field that has been in pasture 10 years, bone 
at the rate of 1000 lbs per acre and imuriate of 
potash 200 lbs per acre at the time of seeding, 
and the following spring use 150 lbs of nitrate 
of soda per acre. In seeding for grass the 
general tendency is to sow too many kinds 
together and thus have vurieties* maturing 
several weeks apart. On moist soil with a 
clay bottom, a late grass like red-top will 
generally do well. A good mixture would 
be 6 to 8 Ibs of large red-top and 5 
to6 lbs of smail red-top, or Rhode Island 
bent grass. Grass from this seeding should 
be cut about the middle of July.—({C. S. 
Phelps, Storrs Expt Station. 





Home Evaporation of Fruits and Vegetables. 
Last season I bought an evaporator and 
without difficulty dried apples or anything 
else I put into it. There has been but little 
demand of late for apples and blackberries. 
It seems to me there ought to be a fortune in 
dried elderberries, for they are ready sale at 
fair prices. I now have 400 or 500 lbs on hand 
in fine shape. This summer I dried some 
strawberries, one quart of green fruit making 
about 2 oz when dry. By pouring boiling 
water upon them and allowing to steep (not 
boil) for four or five minutes, they are almost 
asnice as when they come off the vines. 
Pumpkins, string beans, tomatoes and corn 
can be nicely dried and kept for winter use.— 
[G. W. Newton. 





The Most Valuable Paper for the farmer 
that is on the market to-day is American 
Agriculturist. I am deeply interested in it.— 
{Jerome B. Rice (seedsman, alsuv president 
of the enterprising fair society at Cambridge, 
N Y). 
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Don’t forget that you have been promising yourself and family that 
Cream Separator just as soon as you had a little money in sight and 
things looked brighter. 
Don't put off so wise and safe a purchase a day 
longer—you can make it now and there could be no better time. Put 
it in to-day and it begins saving money for you to-morrow. It will save 
and make money faster in proportion to its cost_ than any other 
investment you ever made. Now that the time has come don’t make 
the mistake of trying to save a little by buying an imitating second or 
which 1s *‘cheap’”’ on paper and in first cost only. 
Get the best and hence the cheapest in that it will save you most and 
If you are in doubt in any way, try and see for 
yourself. Send for new “ Baby” or Dairy Catalogue No. 257 and any 


They look brighter for the farmer now than 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., 


RANDOLPH AND CANA 
CHICAGO. 


74 CORTLANDT STREET, 


L STS., | 
NEW YORK. 
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Is the epizootic among horses to break out 
A revival of it in a small way is al- 
ready noted at Boston. Wil! our readers and 
correspondents all over the continent report 
to us if it appears. The immense inconven- 
ience caused by horses ‘‘going out of busi- 
during the epizootic 20 years ago or 
more is still fresh in the public mind. 
eaciian 

Many farmers aretaking advantage of pres- 
ent relatively good prices for live stock, grain 
and other crops, marketing produce at figures 
very much above last year. Where prices are 
low, as in hay, there is compensation in lib- 
eral yield; where there is a shortage, as in 
potatoes, net returns are almost equally satis- 
factory. These points are brought out in 
American Agriculturist’s exclusive reports on 


again? 


‘> 
ness 


these and other money crops on an earlier 
page of this issue. 
nn 
Another straw—the extra 1 per cent divi- 


dend on the Chicago, Milwaukee and St Paul 
railroad’s comimon stock. This makes the 
rate 5 per cent, the highest paid on these se- 
curities since 1884. This stock has advanced 
from 46 as the low point in 1893 and 60 as the 
low point in 1896, to more than par—that is, to 
over $100 per share. This stock is now worth 
more than twice as much as four years ago, 
and is 40 per cent higher than one year ago. 
The improved value is due to increased earn- 
ings, and these larger profits are owing to 
larger crops and better business in the re- 
gion served by this great railroad. The econ- 
omies the corporation has been forced to in- 
troduce during the past four years are also 
helpfnl in adding to net profits. It is the same 
way with the farmer—reduced expenses leave 
more margin of profit when prices advance 
and insure a fair return, even in eras of mod- 


erate values. 
a 


Tie butter and cheese trede has assumed 
immense proportions. The approaching an- 


nual winter conventions of the various dairy 
associations therefore promise to be of ex- 
ceptional interest. The exhibit of butter and 
cheese at these meetings is usualiy one of the 
most valuable features. Such exhibits are 
useful object lessons, not only in making dai- 
but in putting 
price. 


ry produce of the best quality, 
it up for market so as to fetch the best 


If a great show of a)l forms of butter, cheese, 
etc, could be held in our 
ies, San Francisco, Denver, 


principal cit- 
New 


200r 
eggs, 


St Louis, 





EDITORIAL 


Orleans, Chicago, Pittsburg, Washington, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Buffalo, New York 
and Boston, it would go far to greatly in- 
crease the consumption of dairy products and 
extend the markets for them. The makers of 
munufactured food products, extracts, oleo, 
ete, have worked this scheme very 
fully, in co-operation with leading grocers in 


success- 


the principal cities, by the food shows held 
under such auspices regularly every winter. 


We farmers ought to meet these people on 


their own ground. 





Cost of Growing Corn. 


A week ago was printed the last of Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist’s series of articles upon the 
cost of growing corn. Itis a difficult matter to 
secure an exact record of the labor and other 
items of cost entering into the production of 
a given crop upon a single farm. We have 
presented, however.such an exact record for 
the corn crop grown on 2652 acres located in 
% counties of the eight great corn states. 
This marks thisinvestigation as the most com- 
plete of the kind ever undertaken and the con- 
clusions reached are valuable in proportion. 

When it is understood that a daily record 
was secured from each individual crop from 
the entering of the plow into the ground in 
the spring up to cribbing the last ear of corn, 
the magnitude of the undertaking will be 
realized. These daily records showed every 
hour of labor given to the crop and every 
possible item of charge against it, so that, with 
the exception of two items that carnot be 
made matters of record, in no particular do 
the conclusions reached rest upon mere guess- 


work. In reducing these records to a show- 
ing of actual cost of production wherever 
wages were paid, whether by the day or by 


the month, the cost hus been tigured on that 
basis; where the labor incident to the making 
of the crop was performed by the owner or 
his family, wages have been allowed at the 
current rate paid in that locality by the 
month. 

The result of this investigation shows the 
actual cost of growing 113,049 bushels of corn 
on 2632 acres to have been as follows: 

Per acre. Per bu. 
Taxation, $0. 278 $0.006 
Removing stalks, .031 .001 





Plowing, har’ng and planting, .013 
Seed corn, .002 
Cultivation, .013 
Gathering and cribbing, 1. 06 
Total from actual records, >. 061 
Est team maintenance, .314 .007 
Est depreciation machinery, . 266 006 

Gross cost, $3.187 8.074 

Less value of fodder, . 594 014 

Net cost, $2.593 $ .06 


That corn can be grown ata cost of 6 cents 
a bushel will be a surprise to the best posted, 
yet these exact records, kept by growers them- 
selves, prove it. If it be desired to add inter- 
est on money invested, which however is not 
a part of the actual cost of the crop, the aver- 
age value of the land used in making this crop 
was $39.16, and to this must be added a proper 
allowance for the equipment of the farm. 

The question of what corn can be sold at so 
as to make farming pay, is another matter al- 
together. Ifonly cornis grown the farmer 
would be idle six months in the year and his 
profit on the crop must be sufticient to cover 
this period when his labor is not productive. 
If his investment be reckoned at $50 per acre, 
an allowance of 6 per cent for the use of his 
money would make the selling price of his 
crop covered hy this investigation 13 cents, 
but such a price would barely pay him wages 
for his personal labor for six months, leaving 
him idle for the other six, or forcing him to 
live upon the earnings of his capital. In fig- 
uring cost of production in every business, the 
wage ailowance covers the whole year and in 
farming it must be the same. It follows, there- 
fore, that the selling price of this corn crop 
must be not less than 18 cents in order to give 
the producer a net profit of 6 per cent upon 
the capital which his thrift has accumulated. 

In this light, when corn sells upon the farm, 
as it did last year, at less than 18 cents a 
bushel, its production is a losing venture, 
and while 6 cents represents the -actual cost 
to the grower, it cannot be profitably grown 


= 








to sell at very much less than three times tha 
figure. These invaluable should 
carefully preserved for reference. They 
help you to make the most out of your 
crop, hinting at leaks which you can pre) 
another year. The titles and dates of 


records 


different papers in the series are as foll 
Scope of the Inquiry, July 17; Labor 
Wages, July 24; Preparation and Plowi) 


July 31; Fertilization, Aug 7; Planting, A 
14; Cultivation, Aug 21; Harvest and Produ 
tion, Aug 28; Marketing, Sept 4, and Gene 
Review of Cost, Sept 11, the concluding en 


ter. 
——E 


generally be 


colleges 


The publie sehools have 
this week, likewise most of the 
other educational institutions. At all 
the attendance promises to be lar 
ever. This is partly due tu the better tims 
but still more to tiie revival of interest in « 
ueation. This is quite as marked in rural 
in city communities. It is this spirit of pr 
ress in edueation that is sounding the dé 
knell of the old-fashioned district school, wit 

its more or less irresponsible and inefticient 
management. We know a good inany of o 

esteeined subscribers still cling to the o 

idea that the district school represents t! 


of the 


er tT 


or 


acme of educational work, but it is too tr 
that in most cases the methods and manag 
ment of the old district school are sadly la 


It is also true that public schools und 


our most p 


ing. 
the town system ana even in 
gressive cities are far from what they shou 





be, and especially are wanting in manu 
training and natural methods of instructi 
But the town system, whereby the childré 





from the outlying districts are transported 
the town expense to the graded schools at 
center, is the first step toward better ru 
schouvls. Itis only by such co-operation a 
concentration that the best teachers, meth 
and apparatus can be brought within the 
reach of our rural youth. The plain truth 
right here: Our farmers and country peo} 
want the very best educational facilities f 
their children, and if these are not provided 
they will leave the country for the city, larg 
ly to obtain such facilities. Wehave no } 
tience with the kid-gloved educators who 
want to take the schools out of the hands of 
the people and put them in charge of a state 
commission, but itis highly evident that 
country people must wake up to the char 
and improvements that mark education quit 
as much as such tendencies characterize 
dustry and government in this changing and 
progressive age. Old prejudices should 
stand in the way of the real betterment of ed- 
ucation in our country towns. All sel 
books and supplies should be purchased 

the town school committee and furnished free 
to children, the kindergarten and the primar 
grades should receive more attention, and man- 
ual training (teaching both hands to obey the 
trained and artistic eyes in carrying out the 
original dictates of the mind) should be made 
more of. Women should have all the rights 
of men in voting for or participating in the 
management of schools, and women should 
use this right where they already possess it 


rr 


The San Jose scale is proving very injuri 
ous to fruit trees and nursery stock in many 
parts of the middle and eastern states heret« 
fore free from it. The New Jersey experiment 
station has been working on this matter, and 
advises to spray thoroughly in September with 
undiluted kerosene, during the middle of a 
clear sunshiny day, all bearing apple, pear, 
plum and peach trees. that are infested with 
this scale. Nursery stock of very young trees 
might be injured by the undiluted kerosene, 
but not so with older trees. The 
tinue active throughout September, and kero- 
sene has proved universaily fatal to all their 
stages. The kerosene or coal oil (such as is 
used in lamps) shouid be applied in the finest 
possible spray until every part of the plant is 
thoroughly wet. One application is sufficient 
and need not be made until the fruit is remov- 
ed, though the earlier it is made the better 


seales con- 





Wheat Had Declined’in N S W to 58c per bu 
in ’95 comparedewith $1.04 in °92, 84¢ in 88, 
1 20 in ’79 and 2 30 in '65. 








COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


Russia’s Commanding Position In the 
Grain Trade. 


A singular fact about the export trade in 
breadstuffs (wheat, maize, corn, oats, barley 
and ryé), is pointed out by Broomhall. These 
crops in the United States were 40 % more in 
95 than in ’94, but in both years only 7 % of 
the total product was exported in the grain, and 
even during the famine year abroad United 
States exports were only 9 % of our produc- 
tion. This county exports much grain in the 
shape of live cattle, meats and provisions. Of 
the four crops 1892-5, the United States exported 
barely & %, while Russia in the same time ex- 
ported 14 % of her total yield of the same crops. 
And even in the year following the ‘‘famine’’ 
of 1891, Russia exported about 50 million 
bushels of wheat or half her usual quantity. 
The exports of the above named cereals from 
the U S and Russia for the seasons beginning 
with that of 1891-2 following the ‘‘famine’’ 
of ’91 in Europe afford this interesting com- 
parison,in millions of bushels: 


NET EXPORTS OF ALL CEREALS. 


o 3 
a = 
g se 6st az 
haa 25 S 83 55 
iD fie a 68 Be 
1895-6, 248 280 528 285 813 
1894-5, 168 365 533 253 786 
1893-4, 232 351 583 297 880 
1892-3, 232 183 415 229 744 
1891-2, s316 109 425 ? ? 


To still further emphasize the importance of 
Russia in the world’s grain market, it may 
be pointed out that of the three good crops 
(1893-4-5) the average net imports of ali these 
cereals by the importing nations were 816 
million bushedés, of which Russia furnished 
an average of 352 millions and the United 
States only 216 millions. Thus Russia has sup- 
plied over 40 % of the world’s cereal imports, 
while the U S has furnished over 26 %, all the 
rest of the cereal exporters combined supply- 
ing the other 33 % of world’s imports. 

The great importance of crop conditions in 

Russia also appears from this exhibit. It 
would be worth millions to know exactly the 
extent of Russia’s present shortage, concern- 
ing which opinions are so varied, though it 
is to be observed that very few if any later 
reports indicate improvement but rather the 
reverse. The table above, showing that of 
her 1895 cereal crops Russia exported 85 mil- 
lion bushels less than of her ’94 crops, indi- 
cates that Russia’s reserves of cereals must 
have been considerably reduced by the time 
the ’96 crops came on the market. The 
officiai returns of Russia’s cereals last year 
show them to have been about 3 % less than 
the season before. Her ’96 wheat crop was 
returned at 1% less. Evidently, therefore, 
Russia was not able to carry over as large 
reserves this summer as last. Hence it is 
not surprising that England should have re- 
ceived from Russia during the seven months 
to Aug 1, ’97, only 17 million bushels of 
wheat of her ’96 crop, contrasted with 27 mil- 
lions of Russia’s bumper crop of ’94 during 
the like period of ’95. Russia’s shipments of 
barley, oats and maize to England have been 
nly 12 million busbels this season against 33 
in like period of '95. Of all these cereals, 
Russia exported to England in seven months 
to Aug 1, ‘97, only 30 million bushels, 
against 38 in like period Jast year and 60 mil- 
lion bushels in same time of °95. Apparently 
Russia’s reserves of all old cereals are very 
low, and even the Corn Trade News esti- 
mates her reserves of old wheat as 20 % less 
than a year ago and 50 % less than two years 
ago. And the official statement of all cereal 
exports from Russia Jan 1 to Aug 14 (32 
weeks) shows adecline in her total export 
corresponding to the decline in her ship- 
ments to England, thus: 


TOTAL EXPORTS FROM RUSSIA JAN 1 TO AUG 14. 
{In millions of bushels. ] 





1897 1896 1895 

Wheat, 65.1 74.9 82.6 
Rye, 20.6 27.5 31.2 
Barley, 22.1 24.0 40.3 
Oats, 27.9 30.1 40.1 
Maize, 7.4 3.2 7.8 
Total 5 cereals, 143.1 159.7 202.0 


Continued Stability in Wool— Wools have ad- 
vanced until the market, especially in the 
east, is nearly ou an importing basis again. 
American buyers are at London with orders for 
colonial and other foreign wools, and in spite 
of the tariff there will be purchases for ship- 
ment to this country. Meanwhile the markets 
here show a large volume of business among 
dealers, and prices are extremely well sus- 
tained. According to the Commercial Bulle- 
tin the total sales at Boston during the first 
eight months of the year were 270,976,000 lbs 
wool, divided almost equally between do- 
mestic aud foreign; sales corresponding 
period in ’96 were only 80,000,000 lbs. While 
the mills are as a rule well supplied, they con- 
tinue to buy the raw staple with considerable 
confidence, and are apparently enjoying an 
encouraging trade in finished fabrics. Wool 
quotations are much as recently published in 
our columns. 


The August Oleo Output in the (Chicago) 1st 
dist Ill was 924,707 lbs, compared with 693,707 
bs in July, and 1,572,196 lbs in Aug of last 
ear. Fifty-seven licenses were issued to re- 
tail oleomargarine in Aug, compared with 127 
in July and 25 one year ago. Filled cheese 
is for the time being quite neglected in the 
northern district of Ill, with no purchases of 
government stamps and no issuance of li- 
censes to retail the commodity. 


A Further Advance in Rye appears to be 
justified. It has been selling last week at 
about half the price of wheat, whereas under 
similar conditions at this season in 1891 rye 
sold almost as high as wheat. Our first pointer 
on the rye situation, a few weeks ago, was foi- 
lowed by a sharp rise of nearly 10c per bu, 
which has been well maintained. A further 
advance wus scored, but the market reacted, 
and has not since kept pace with the upward 
trend in wheat. Exporters are heavy and con- 
stant buyers of rye, but are keeping the mar- 
ket as quiet as possible so as to get as large a 
quantity as they can before values materially 
advance. While rye has been quoted at only 
about 50 % the value of wheatin the United 
States, in Kurupe no such discrepancy exists. 
The falling off in Russian exports of rye has 
lately been even more marked than the de- 
crease in her wheat exports. Not a particle 
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of news, not an item in any of the European 
crop reports for a month, can be construed as 
other than confirmatory of the serious short- 
age in Europe’s rye crop. We hate to see 
farmers selling rye for what seems to be 25 to 
40 % below its real value. Evidently it can 
hardly go lower than at present, and unless 
prices advance sharply many rye growers will 
be in no hurry to sell. 


Will Wheat Shortage Extend into 1898 ?— 
Late cable auivices now speak of drouth so 
serious in important grain sections of Russia 
that farmers are unable to prepare the ground 
and sow for next year’s crops. Itis reported 
from four provinces that grass and trees are 
withering and live stock feeding entirely on 
dry fodder, which 1s scarce. The peasants 
are begging the government to distribute 
seed, and so enable them to resow their fields. 
This condition of things menaces the crop for 
1898 if long continued, but of course may be 
changed for the better should needed rains 
fall before September closes. 

Immense Areas of Cabbages were planted in 
this part of New York. In the spring it was 
estimated that for Clarkson and Hamlin town- 
ships, Monroe Co, it wonld require 2000 cars 
to ship the crop. Higher prices realized last 
winter induced extensive planting, chiefly the 
Danish varieties, and now an overproduction 
is feared. Early planted fields look well, late 
planted, especially late plowed ground, back- 
ward. East of this point reports indicate a 
poor prospect.—[M. H. Cusick, Monroe Co, 
me: 





Citrus Fruits in the Southern Hemisphere 
—Orange and lemon growing are evidently on 
the increase in Australia. In N S Wthe area 
of ‘‘orangeries’’ is officially reported at 4,287 
acres forthe year 1879. This has increased to 
12,000 acres. Some oranges from Australia 
are shipped to London in September. 





Fencing will Cost More—Wholesale lumber 
dealers in some of the eastern cities buve ad- 
vanced prices on all the lower grades of white 
pine from 50c to $1 per 1000 ft, taking effect 
Sept.1, in harmony with similar advances in 
thé west. The advance is partly a natural 
sequence of the new duty of $2 per m. 








ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 


BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 








2 aan RACTICAL painters every- 


anacaroce’ toate where use and recommend 
Pittsburgh. 

vomerem fort: | Pure White Lead (see list ot 

ATLANTIC . . 

snaneat brands which are genuine) and 

BROOKLYN | | as : 

awer [“"™™* | Pure Linseed Oil because they 

ULSTER 

— make not only the cheapest but 
Chicago. . 

= by far the best paint. In fact 

wma, fu =| YOU Cannot afford to use any- 

SOUTHERN } ; 

JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO thing else. 

MORLEY ag By using National Lead Co,’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col 
Cleveland. y using Natio J . Ss Pur hi inting Col- 

sat etn REE omy ceseed shade is reutly'ciained. Pamphlet giving 

CORNELL Buffalo. also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different designs painted in 

EENTUCEY various styles or combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those 
Louisville. intending to paint, 


National Lead Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 








RIFE HYDRAULIC ENGINE. 


You can get a constant stream of water 

delivered to your buildings from a 

stream or spring by means of this engine. 
RUNS ITSELF. 
NEVER STOPS. 

Send your conditions for cat- 

alogue and guaranteed esti- 

mate. 


POWER SPECIALTY Co., 126 Liberty Street, New York. 












When writing to advertisers be sure to mentios 
WHERE YOU SAW THE AD. 
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Cigar Leaf Tobacco Safely Housed. 


One of the most satisfactory crops of cigar 
leaf tobacco, taking the country as a whole, 
and excluding New England, has been raised 
the past season. If the cure and sweat is sat- 
isfactory, it will completely set in the shade 
all erops since the great ’92 and in some sec- 


tions equal and even surpass that famous 
crop. Old leaf has been generally closely 
bought up by dealers and they have kept a 


very watchful eye on the growing 1897 crop 
and are now even more anxious concerning 
its cure. Cigar manufacturers will need choice 
binder and wrapper leaf, all that has been 
raised the past season, and to secure the best, 
is the reason of the buyers’ great interest in 
the cure of the crop. 

No buying has taken place to Sept 11, as 
far as American Agriculturist 1s able to ascer- 
tain,except tor purposes of spotting to resemble 
mottied Sumatra wrapper leaf. In every cigar 
leaf growing section, packers have bought from 
50 to 200 a and are giving the spotting experi- 
ment a most careful trial. In some sections 
growers themselves already have faith in the 
process and have hired the spraying of a few 
acres; such is notably the ease in the Con- 
necticut valley of New England. 

Every state except Ohio shows an increased 
acreage, but the cigar leaf area is only about 
one-half the tobacco acreage of that state, the 
cigar leaf acreage in Ohio being less than last 
year because of spring drouth. The tables be- 
low are the result of a thoroughly conducted 
house to house canvass in New England, 
specially prepared county returns from New 
York and Pennsylvania, Ohio is in part esti- 
mated by scattering township reports, Wiscon- 
sin, Florida and Texas estimates are furnish- 
ed by tobacco experts in the respective states: 









NUMBER OF PLANTERS AND ACREAGE, 
No of growers— ——No of acres—— 
1807 1806 1802 1897 1896 1892 
NW Ho, 45 &) 
Vt, 120 164 
Mass 2.849 8.666 
Ct, 8,262 9 851 
To 11,27 13,766 
NY 4,535 
Pa 17.463 30,000 
avd, 19,000 25.010 
Wis, 5.160 18,900 10,500 20,000 
Fla, *1,000 Oso 6 6,000 4,300 10 
Tex, *75 42 0 625 
Total, 29,978 26,846 35,385 8&3, 6 





*Partly estimated. 

@ Includes only seedleaf sections. 

The total crop in southern New England is 
considerably reduced because of the unusual 
rains of July and August, high water tlooding 
and ruining considerable area. This was the 
ease at Suftield, Granby, the Windsors, East 
Hartford and other large tobacco growing 
towns. Deducting the it reduces the 
average yield per acre to a comparatively low 


lk mses, 


figure as well asthe total yield, while the 
quality of New England ranges from A Nol 
to almost worthless. The cropsin N Y, Pa, 


O and Wis are of large size and heavy weight, 
as the table below shows. One-half of the Pa 
crop tobacco is raised in Lancaster Ce; as the 
acreage there was very largely increased and 
the crop is one of tie most perfect ever raised, 


an unusually large yield of cased goods may 
be looked for. The same conditions appear 
to be repeated in Wisconsin, and New York 


also pulls to the front with a bumper crop, as 
the table herewith shows: 
YIELD PER ACRE AND TOTAL CROP. 
Pounds per acre Yield (es of 350 1bs) 








1897 1806 1892 1897 1896 1292 
NH, 1,600 1,575 1,634 320 222 397 
Vt, 1,600 1,600 1.624 942 48 761 
Mass, 1,500 1,700 1,633 5497 13,838 17,104 
Ct, 1,490 1 1,664 37,428 41,338 
Total N E, 1,451 1 1,650 54,187 55,946 
7 Ss 1450 1 1,882 17,492 
Penn, rer | 1,000 74,841 
Q), 850 70 39,343 43,429 
Wis, 1.400 1, 892 «=675,600 30,000 
Fla, 500 i 550 8571 6,142 ne 
Tex, 600 1,070 514 =: 
Agy’gate, 1,526 1,183 1,036 316,065 228,364 299,871 





i 
The New York City Market. 

Since Sept 1 business has shown a decided 
picking up over its nearly dormant condition 
during August. Prices are holding firm, in 
some cases advanced, and manufacturers are 
buying in small quantities. Trading in Suma- 
tra and Havana leaf is also made in homeo- 
pathic doses. Among the sales reported are 
900es N E Hav at 195 to 20c, 300 es ’95 Ct 
Broadleaf at 114c, 300 es 796 Ct B L heads at 
26c, 180 cs °96 Ct Hav, 2ds, at 17 to 23c, 100 
es ’°96 do selections at 28e, 400 es ’96 Ct Hav, 
running lots, at 2Zle, 40 cs °96 Ct Hav seed, 
wrappers, at 53c, 50cs ’9% Ct Broadleaf, heads, 
at 27c, 50cs ’95 Wis at 124c, 40 cs ’94 do at 12e, 
145 cs ’96 Wis fillers at 6e, 250 cs ’92 Pa Broad- 
leaf at 14c, 50 cs ’91 Pa Hav at 15c, 100 es ’93 
’a fancy b’s at 15dc. 400 cs ’94 Pa Broadleaf at 








TOBACCO--GRANGE 


13he, 450 es ’ Zimmer Spanish at 174c, 100 cs 


Hav at 
Flats 


°95 Gebhart B’s at 12c, 300 cs ’96 N Y 
lic, 100 cs ’92 do at 12$c, 400 cs ’9 Big 
at lhc. 

The 15 Per Cent Allowance on Wrapper 


tobacco in filler bales of imported leaf 
continues to cause trouble. Special 
orders have been issued to hold down 
filler tales to the 15 % limit of wrappers. 


To enforce decisions made by special agents, 
samples have been sent from Fla to N Y, for 
exa‘uination, and the government inspectors 
and agents have been upheld. As Mexican 
tobacco is being imported in larger quantities 
each year, and is used mostly as wrapper leaf, 
it has been reclassitied and ordered dutiable 
at the wrapper rate of $1.85. The opposition 
comes from importers who tind the difference 
in duties of 25c and 1.85 must be met in part 
by importers as well as by consumers which 
reiterates the claim our domestic growers 
have stood so fearlessly for for so long. 


New YorkK—In the Onondaga section har- 
vesting tinished Sept 15; crop was some af- 


fected by wet weather but is aftine one. Lo- 
cal buyers inspecting the crop ciosely. The 


quantity exceed the ‘96 
crop by 25 %. The market for old leaf is ac- 
tive and prices are inclined to advance. The 
°95 and °96 crops in growers’ hands sell at 8 to 
10c p lb round. No ’97 leaf sold to date. —In 


yield, quality and 


Cayuga Co, tobacco harvested in splendid 
condition, leaves well spread, thin and 
smoota, whole and free from worm holes. 


Harvest practically finished Sept 12. Buyers 
have watched the growth and cure of crops 
closely and while they have not begun buying 


they know where to begin. Plants better 
than last year and acreage increased.—Che- 


mung Co, harvesting completed Sept 15 and 
the ‘97 is a very fine crop. Between 200 and 
500 a sold in the tield at 10 to 12¢ in bundle 
fur spotting purposes. Slight hail storms did 
a small amount of injury in various towns. 

Oun1o—The Zimmer Spanish crop has been 
carefully inspected by several buyers but few 
sales are reported as only 8c was offered. 
A Dayton dealer offered and secured several 
fine crops at 10ec through, but many are holding 
for an advance as buyers’ needs for choice leaf 
are well known. One house claims to have re- 
ceived 1200 es LittleDutch at an average of The. 

FLortpA—The acreage for the first crop was 
over 5,000 a,total yield about 2,500,000 lbs. Sec- 
ond crop acreage 800 a, yield 500,000 lbs. Tobac- 
co has sold from 25c to $1 p 1b, with the range of 
average prices at 40 to 50c. The quality is much 
above that of any previous crop. Tobacco 
raising pays well and prospects are of an in- 
creased acreage next year.—The Florida to- 
bacco fair at Lake City, Oct 27-28, is bound 
to be a success,as Florida this year has raiséd 
more tobacco scattered through tie various 
counties of the state than ever before. A 
committee of prominent citizens kas the work 
in charge and the result wiil be to stimulate 
farmers to grow a iargely increased acreage 
next year. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Lancuaster Co, the chief to- 
bacco section of the state, raising one-half of 
all the tobacco grown in the state, this year 
raised one of the best crops in the history of 
Lancaster tobacco growing. Hail storms have 
not injured inore than 50a and worms and 
insects have been unusually scarce. Growers 
generally are rejoicing because of the unusu- 
ally tine crop harvested. The weather for cur- 
ing has been quite favorable and all signs 
point the tobacco growers’ way. Buyers keep 
a weather eye open on the better lots and will 
be likely to begin buying heavily before the 
new vear. Acreage was increased fuily 25 %. 
— Clinton Co leaf was all harvested Sent 15 
and is the largest crop raised since 1893, while 
in quality it is among the best crops ever 
raised. It is unusually large and fine in leaf 
and is curing almost perfectly. Acreage one- 


third larger than last year. Buyers have not 
been around to inspect or make offers, but 
all old tobacco has been purchased and the 
Clintcn Co growers could have sold many 


thousand pounds more at good prices, if they 


had had it. Growers are anticipating good 
prices for the 1897 crop, based mostly on the 
extra quality of the plant.—Tioga Co and 


Chemung valley growers report the finest to- 
bacco crop ever raised and an inereased acre- 
age of 20 %. Buyers offer 95 and 10c in the 


bundle but not many sales are repor.ed. Con- 
siderable spotting has been done, 





Patrons of Husbandry. 





Ohio Grange Reunion. 

The Ohio state grange held a very enjoya- 
ble reunion during the Ohio state fair at Co- 
lumbus. While no elaborate program was ar- 
ranged for the meeting, there were several ex- 
cellent addresses delivered during the two 








session by persons well versed on 
grange topics. A surprise was sprung on the 
Patrons on Weduesday, when State Master 
Ellis introduced Hon James Wilson, secre- 
tary of agriculture. He made a brief but 
pointed speech aftirming his great interest in 
the grange and the grand work it is doing 
throughout the country. The most important 
action taken by the executive committee of the 
grange was in regard to the next meeting of 
the state grange. Columbus was very anxiou 
to secure this great meeting and representa- 
tives of the board of trade and the business 
men’s league ably headed by President Can- 
field of the Ohio state university extended a 
very cordial invitation. Canal, Dever, was 
the only other applicant for the honor and af 
ter mature deliberation the executive com- 
mittee decided to have the next state meeting 
in Columbus, Dee 14-16, 1897. 
NEW YORK. 

Oswego Co Pomona grange met with Oswe- 

go Falls grange at Fulton, Sept 6. Eleven 


days’ 


granges were well represented and the large 
and nicely decorated grange hall was com- 


Voted to hold a 
the Oswego Falls 


fortably tilled with Patrons. 
county picnic next year on 


fair grounds some time in August. Electi 
of ofiicers took place and they will be in 
stalled in December. State Flora Elizabet 


Snyder Roberts gave a very interesting talk 
keeping the Patrons interested. Patrons con 
sidered the question of having an Oswego Co 
day at the next state grange as 16 meets in 
Syracuse. Delegate E. D. Chapman gave a 
very helpful and clear report of the co-opera- 
tive meeting in Syracuse in June. Oswego 
Falls grange furnished plenty of provision 
for those who had not brought ‘lunch wit! 
them. Good music was sandwiched in be 
tween times, making the occasion more pleas- 
ant. Next mesting at Oswego City, Dec 14 
when a delegation to the state grange will be 
chosen, reports of otticers and other busines 
submitted. 

The meeting of the Dutchess C8 and Colun 
bia Patron’s fire relief ass’n was held ii 
Amenia grange hall, Aug 18. After the con- 
stitution was again consulted and amended the 
following ofticers were elected: President 
E. J. Preston of Amenia; vice-president, H 
G. Ambler of Chatham; treasurer, E. Knick- 
erbocker of Bangall; secretary, Frank Bou- 
cher of Millerton. Voted to begin busines 
Jan 1 with subscriptions of $300,000 or more; 
it will be conducted on the same _ principl 
as town insurance, only greater precautions 
will be taken. The granges in Dutchess Co 
are in a very prosperous condition. 

SS 


Dehorning Cattle—E. S. W. wantsto know 
if there 1s any law against a man dehorning 
his own cattle, or a man whois not a veteri 


nary surgeon doing it for neighbors an 

charging; also can he castrate animals 
pay. The law in the state of New York pre- 
vents a man who is not a qualified veterinary 
surgeon from taking that title, but does not 
prevent a man from treating his own animals 
or operating on them; nor doesit prevent a 
man who is not a veterinary surgeon from cas- 
trating animals and charging for his time o1 
dehorning; but he must not do this if he 
leads the one who employs him to suppose that 
he is a veterinary surgeon. 


A Creat Host 


Of people testify that Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
has done them untold good. It has purified 
the blood of millions. It conquers scrofula, 
cures salt rheum, overcomes dyspepsia, rheu- 
matism and catarrh. It builds up the run- 
down system, relieves that tired feeling, 
gives vigor and vitality,and makes the weak 
strong. Is it not the medicine you need? 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the Best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 


Hood's Pills 225} ivenect! Ser °° ““** 
DRINK PURE WATER 


By using the Bucket Pump and Water 
Purifier on Wells and Cisterns. — 
Will Purify a Foul Well or Cistern in 
Ten Days’ use, or Money Refunded 
Draws ten gallons of water per mi 
No tubing to rust, burst, or wear. Will not 
rust; chain and buckets made of galvanized 
steel. Can be setup in fifteen minutes. No 
attachments below the platform. Wiil not 
freeze; buckets having pote in bottom drain 
themselves. Makes bad water good, ant 
good water better. Prevents Scarlet, Ty- 
phoid and Malaria Fevers. Illustrated 
catalogue and valuable reading on pure 
water sent free. Address, Bucket Pump 
Co., 1405 Plum 8t., Cincinnati, 0. 

















Purifies by Aeration. 

















This Year’s World’s Hop Crop. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC PROSPECTS. 
[In thousands of bales of 180 lbs net. ] 


Crop of 1897 1896 1895 1894 1893 
Germany, 310 353 368 404 130 
Austria, 99 136 O45 109 74 
France, 38 43 42 38 22 
England, 245 281 343 895 257 

Total, 695 815 848 946 494 
Un'd States, 200 175 292 320 268 
Aggregate, 895 988 1140 1266 762 


While it 1s too early as yet to speak defi- 
nitely of the harvest, the above preliminary 
estimate of the situation at home and abroad 
would seem to be justified. Evidently the 
New York state crop is going to be close to 
the estimate we have already made, but the 
crop on the Pacific coast may or may not ex- 
ceed our preliminary suggestion of 135,000 
bales. It al! depends upon the weather until 
the harvest is completed. 

THE FOREIGN SITUATION 
is certainly stronger than at this date since 
1893. The European crops of 1594-5 were 
largely over-produced, the quality was good 
and brewers laid in large stocks. In 1896 the 
crop was of very bad quaiity and brewers 
bought only what they urgently needed, and 
all our correspondents on the continent as 
well as the trade papers agree that the stocks 

f foreign brewers were considerably less on 
Sept 1, 1897,than at this date in several years. 
But owing to the poor quaiity of the ’96 con- 
ers. crop, perhaps 15 per cent of it re- 

ained in growers’ hands at that date. This 
is ; quite unusual, but as these stocks in plant- 
ers’ hands consist of very low grades and as 
European brewers do not like to use old hops, 
the consensus of opinion is that this oid stuff 
in growers’ hands will not materially preju- 
dice the business in new hops. Our corre- 
spondent in Alsace also points out that the 
world’s production of beer in 1893 was only 
5106 millions of gallons, but for 1896 had in- 
creased to 6195 millions of gallons. If these 
tatistics are approximately correct,they show 
an increase of 135 per centin the production 
of beer during these three years. Our Alsace 
correspondent figures that this means that for 
1897 at least 120,000 more bales of hops will be 
required than were used by brewers in the 
calendar year 1895. 

THE OUTLOOK FOR PRICES. 

In view of the reduced stocks of old hops, 
especially those of good quality, the expecta- 
tion among continental growers is for impvur- 
tant purchases at somewhat better prices. Cer- 
tain it is that the above estimate of the pro- 
duction of both foreign and domestic hops in 
1897 could be materially enlarged without 
making the world’s supply (ineluding old 
hops of serviceable qualities) at all burden- 
some. This in marked contrast with the situ- 
ation in the fall of ’96, '95 or ’94. 

Writing under date of Aug 23, onr Nurem- 
berg correspondent says the picking of early 
sorts was general that week, but dealers were 
cautious, buying only ina limited way, as 
they thought it wiser to hold off until the 
harvest was further along and they could form 
a better view of the general situation. Of 
course much depends upon the weather there 
as in this country, and as usual the future of 
he hop market is uncertain, with prices ap- 
parently likely to advance, as there does not 
seem to be much grounds for expecting any 
material or permanent decline, though reac- 
tions either way are possible. The hop is 

th a peculiar thing, and the influences that 
surround its value at this season are such 
that not even the best informed can speak 
definitely. 

Prices in the Nuremberg market Aug 
were around 25@30c ® tb for the _ hetter 
grades. On the Pacific coast, our latest re- 
ports do not indicate any general advance to 
the 14c per lb offered in Oregon two weeks 
ago with no takers, thongh the feeling among 
growers and dealers there is stronger, and 
planters who can handle the crop without 
financial assistance (and they are compara- 
tively few) prefer to wait future developments 
rather than accept 9@12c per Ib. This about 
summarizes the situation in New York state 
also. 

Otticial statement just published by English 
board of agriculture, makes this year’s acre- 
age 50,863, against 54,217 last year, 53,940 in 
‘95 and 59,535 the year before (both seasons 
of immense production), and 57,564 acres in 
1893, when the crop was comparatively small. 

NUREMBERG, Germany, Aug 26—Harvest- 
ing is progressing, diminished interest is be- 
ing shown in the short remaining ‘96 crop, 
and much speculation is indulged in by hop 
buyeis as to the possibility of higher prices 
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for the new short crop supposing it to be of 
prime quality and color. These are the prices 
ranging at date: For Wurtemberg, 194@29¥c ; 
Hallertau, 19}@274. These as yet are the only 
native new crops on the market. At Spalt, 
harvest is begun, with quality and quantity 
better than for years, while Ellinger in the 
same district will have at most only one-third 
less than the average yield. Rottenburg ex- 
pects a finer quality product for late than is 
the case forthe early crop. At Tettnaug, in 
the same district, harvesting is three-fourths 
completed, with a smaller average yield than 
usual, while the Rottenburg harvest is also 
less than expected. The quality of the new 
Alsace erop leaves nothing to be wished for. 
Saaz will svon begin harvesting, and prospect 
is fair. The Bohemia harvest is estimated 
one-fourth of last year’s. 


The Hop Movement and Market 





THE NEW YORK MARKET. 

New York, Sept 14—Business in 1896 hops 
is very inoderate and such few sales as are 
made are at old prices. Interest is centered 
in the new crop, which is now weli along in 
harvest. There is much uncertainty as to the 
yield. Many of the yards are falling short of 
the estimated production, —— others are 
yielding more than expected. The Pacific coast 
crop is now well in hand and wont hops have 
already been sold. In New York state a few 
contracts are being made at 10@12c or occa- 
sionally slightly higher. 

QUOTATIONS ON THE NEW YORK CITY MARKET. 
Sept 8 Sept 10 Sept 13 


NY state crop "46, choice, 814@9 814@9 84,@9 
- prime, Tiz a8tg 744@84g 7 GBM, 
4 “i * low to med, 5@7 i 5@7 5@7 
Pacific crop, "96, choice, 10@i1 l0@11 10@11 
“ «" * prime, 9@914 9@91g 9@91¢ 
- “ low to med, 6@8 6@8 6@8 
Old olds, 3@6 3@6 3@6 
German, etc, ’96 crop, 18@24 18@24 18@24 


CANAJOHARIE, Montgomery Co, Sept 10— 
Hops will all be gathered by Sept 18. Crop 
about 50 % short of last vear and 10@12c be- 
ing offered, 4c for ’9% and 1@2c for ‘‘old 
olds.’’ Growers generally expect better than 
12c for the new crop. Blight damaged many 
yards and want of cultivation decreased the 
growth in others. 

CooPERSTOwN, Otsego Co, N Y, Sept 11— 
The hop crop in this county, judging from 
those yards already picked, will pe 35 or 40 % 
short of last year in the numberof boxes. The 
quality promises to be fine, hops being abso- 
lutely free from mold or lice. Offers of 10c 
have been made freely for ’97’s for some time. 

Sutter Co, Cal—Hop picking is under full 
swing and the crop is turning out fairly well. 
There is a scarcity of pickers. 

Sonoma Co, Cal—Picking is now in full 
foree and there is a demand for more pickers 
at 75c per 100 lbs. 

CHRISTOPHER, King Co, Wash—Hop pick- 
ing commenced the first of Septem ber in Green 
River and is now extended. Thee is not 
anything like an average crop for quantity, 
although upon the whole the quality is good 
where cultivation has heen freely given. 
About 15,000 bales will probably be the prod- 
uct of this state. Offers of 9c have been re- 
cently made for this crop, but not much busi- 
ness has been done, those who can handle the 
crop without assistance preferring to await 
future deveiopments. Pickers are being paid 
75c@$1 per box of 100 lbs, the cost of trams- 
portation to the yards and difficulty of obtain- 
ing pickers making the difference. Eastern 
Washington growers are offering $1, but it 
costs $6 for a return ticket from Seattle. 





Prosperity in Washington. 





The splendid harvest weather was broken 
by rain which fell generally throughout the 
state at an unfortunate time,just as grain har- 
vesting was in full operation. Potatoes are 
being harvested. and the damuage by rot is 
considerable. The hay crop was secured infine 
condition and the rain greatly benefited pas- 
tures and root crops. Milk is yet at a low 
price, 4 % bringing only about 70c per 100 lbs. 
A fruit cannery has been added tothe Auburn 
creamery this season and considerable fruit 
has been taken there at very low prices. 
Fruit bas been prolific and of gvod quality 
but the prices are very low. Potatoes are 
about $9 a ton delivered. Hay baled and de- 
livered is $7.50. Horses have advanced in 
price the past two months, owing to exports 
to Alaska. Cheap outfitting and grocery es- 
tablishments in Seattle have done a large 
business during the same period. Seattle is 
the place to get furnished, for quality and 
prices are satisfactory and goods are deliver- 
ed at the boats. Lumber mills and shingle 
mills are running full time,the latter esnecial- 
ly, and the coal mines are already feeling the 
quickening impulses of the Dingley tariff bill. 
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Although six months ago many men would 
gladly work for board they are now scarce at 

$1.25 to $1.50 a day. Inquiry for farm lands 
to rent and buy is increasing and the mag- 
nificent wheat crop of eastern Washington, 
with 75c per bu for the product, will wipe out 
the mortgages by hundreds and pay up taxes. 
‘The experiment made by William Cochrane 
at Orillia with four acres of flax has proven a 
great success. In 41 days from sowing it at- 
tained a hight of 39 in and had not bloomed, 
and now it is fully matured, is 4} feet in 
length and of fine quality. Samples of the 
Straw and also ‘‘retted’’ have heen forward- 
ed the agricultural department at Washington. 
This product will without doubt in a_ short 
time be one of the great crops of the White 
and Green river valleys, the soil being well 
adapted for it. 

With a climate unsurpassed, soil rich as 
any, abundant water, streams abounding in 
salmon and fish, lumber matchless in quality, 
valleys tilled with clover for dairying, mines 
of ninerals and coal opening up by hundreds, 
King Co and this matchless valley offer cheap 
homes just now to industrious and loyal, in- 
telligent farmers that cannot be excelled and 
rarely equaled in any state. To all such a 
welcome is extended and by careful attention 
to business, a determination to succeed and a 
constant watch on the expenses of the farm, 
they willin a reasonable number of years 
have homes of which they may be proud. 





Before cold weather sets in again 
why not go through your outbuild- 
ings and see if there are any leaky 
roofs, any shingles or clapboards 
coming off, any cracks that need 
stopping up to make the buildings 
warm ? 

Remember your stock will do 
better if kept warm, chickens grow 
faster, hens lay more eggs, cows 
need less grain and give more milk. 
The best roofing and side-covering 
to-day is the celebrated MVeponset 
Waterproof Red Rope Fabric. It 
can be used for roofing, covering 
sides and walls of houses, barns, 
hen-houses, green-houses, hotbeds, 
haystacks, wagon-tops, and many 
household purposes. It is very 
much cheaper than shingles or 
clapboards, and while it won’t last 
forever, it lasts a mighty long time. 
With the necessary nails and tin 
caps to put it on, it only costs at 
the factory one cent a square foot. 
You see, a little goes a long way. 

For inside lining use Meponset 

Black Building Paper. It is much 
cheaper than tarred paper, odor- 
less, clean, economical, water and 
air tight, and ver min-proof. 
Full particulars and 
samples free. Write 
F. W. Bird & Son, 
East Walpole, Mass. 
For sale by Dealers 
in Hardware, Lum- 
ber, and Building 
Supplies. 
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The only press awarded medal 
and diploma at World’s Fair. 
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ened full particulars, 
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Jersey’s Successful State Fair. 





Che 39th annual exhibition of the New Jer- 
sey state agricultural society was held at 
Waverly Sept 6-11. It was a good business 
move to open on Labor day, when people are 
ready and willing to take a holiday. About 
10,000 people attended the first day. One fea- 
ture of the fair was the splendid exhibit of 
fruits, towers and vegetables. Mr Quinn, 


who had charge of the department, said that 
all previous records were broken. There were 
2890 individual exhibitors, divided as follows: 
Fruits, 1622; tlowers 175; grapes 344; vegeta- 
bles 629; cereals 120. The awards were made 
by Dr F. M. Hexamer of American Agricultur- 
ist, aided by P. J. Berckman, president of the 
American pomological society. 

Among those who had tine displays and won 
& Barry of 


os. we may nawe, Ellwanger 
tovhester, N Y, for peaches, pears and ap- 
ples; C. J. Copley of Stapleton, N Y, for 


choice varieties of grapes; C. C. Corby of 
Montealm, N J, for new seedlings and fine 
grapes. Both the Elizabeth Nursery Co and 
Hiram T. Jones, also of Klizabeth, N J, had 
a good display of shrubs,shade trees and fruit 
plants. Peter Henderson & Co had their usu- 
al attractive exhibit of vegetables, farm anid 
garden seeds. 

If one wants to see some of the best cattle 
raised in the east go to the Waverly fair. 
There are no better Guernsey cattle than those 
owned by A. H. Cassatt of Berwyn, Pa, and 
the best were exhibited at this fair. Another 
tine berd of Guernseys was thatfrom the Fen- 
imore farm, Cooperstown, N Y. The Flor- 
ham farims at Madison, N J, sent a number of 
tine Guernseys, which were awarded the 
blue ribbons. Forseveral years the McLawry 
Bros of Portlandville, N Y, have carried off 
prizes for their cattle, and this year was no 
exception. A reguiar exhibitor at the fair is 
A. A. Cortelvyon of Neshanic, N J, and his 
Bloomingdale herd of Holstein-Fmesian was 
in evidence. Martin E. Kefanver of Middle- 


town, Md, brought his Herefords. The 
Dutch belted cattle from the herd of Orson D. 


Munn of Orange, N J, attracted considerable 
attention on account of their broad bands of 
white around the center of their bodies. The 
Dutch belted or blanket breed of cows are na- 
tives of Holland, and have not been brought 
to this country in large numbers. They are 
large, fine animals, and said to be good milk- 
ers. The herd of Mr Munn will be offered for 
sale sometime this fall at the Madison Square 
G: arden, New York city. 

The exhibits of sheep and swine were not 
as numerous as at some of the previous years. 
W. A. MeCoy & Sons of Mercer, Pa, showed 
some fine Southdowns, and about a dozen had 
of Leicesters. F. W. Barrett of Wadsworth, 
N Y, took several first prizes. The exhibit 
of swine was unusually good, and there were 
some tine Poland-Chinas, Berkhires and Jer- 
sey Reds. New Jersey is noted forthe num- 
ber and excellence of its horse flesh, and the 
entries this year were well worth seeing. 
Perhaps the most generally admired was the 
splendid stallion Arion III, owned by H. 


McK ‘T'wombley, Morristown, N J. Another 
fine animal was John F. Gibson’s Red Tiger, 
awarded first prize in the gentleman’s road 
class. Itis only necessary to mention the 
pouitry and fowls, as pheasants, pigeons and 
quail, which oceupied a separate building, 
Leghorns, Plymouth Rocks and other breeds 


were well represented. 

The building for wagons and vehicles was 
well tilled. Phineas Jones & Co of Newark, 
N J, had a full line of vehicles and gave away 


useful souvenirs. The Patterson Wagon Co 
had a ~p x exhibit, and so did Thomas 
Atchason of Newark. Many people admired 


the display of the Parson Low Down Wagon 
Co, in charge of J. S. Biersecker, agent for 
New York city and vicinity. Outside of the 
building in the open air were agricultural im- 
plemeuts, such as harrows, spring tooth culti- 
vators and windmills. The Collinson iron 
fence attracted many farmers, who need such 
on their farms. 

Thursday was farmers’ day and also govern- 
ors’ day. Vice-President Hobart and Governor 
Griggs were present. The special features of 
the closing day of the fair were the bicycle 
races. The officers of the society are well 
pleased with thé result of the fair. The at- 
tendance was quite as large as that of last 
year, which was above the average, while the 
exhibits were more numerous and of a higher 
order than ever before. The Waverly fair has 
become one of the institutions of the state. 


NEW YORK. 





Breakabeen, Schoharie Co, Sept 13—Hop 
picking is in full blast and the crop isa light 
one. Charles Mann has his silo nearly com- 
Corn will 


pleted and expects to fill it soon. 
3 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


be a very good crop. There is a large growth 
of stalk and it appears to be earing well. 
Rve was a good cron and is nearly all thresh- 
ed. The straw was hurt by the heavy rains. 
Buckwheat straw is heavy and bids fair to 


till well. Potatoes are not very good and are 
rottting. Apples are a very light crop. Poars 
and plums are so plenty that there is scarce- 


ly any sale for them at any price. 

Eagle Bridge, Rensselaer Co, Sept 14—Farm- 
ers are digging potatoes with all the help pos- 
sibie to obtain. Many pieces are rotting bad- 
ly. The crop as a whole is hght about 50 % of 
an average. Buyers are eager to get them at 
$150 per bbl at the car. No apples to ship 
from this section this year. Onions are a fail- 


ure. 

Jordan, Onondaga Co, Sept 14—Corn cut- 
ting has begun and there is a good crop. 
Wheat is not threshing out as much as last 


year. Potatoes are not yielding as well as last 
year, and are small. Apples are scarce. Dairy 
products are on the rise. The weather has 
been hot and dry. More wheat than usual 
will be sown this fall. Pastures have been 
good all summer but are drying up now. Hay 
is selling at $8 per ton, buyers baling it. The 
weather was fine tor the Onondaga county 
fair. The exhibits were good and the grounds 
were crowded every day. 

New Berlin, Otsego Co, Sept 14—A fine dai- 
ry barn belonging to John T. Chapin was 
burned with its contents Sept 8. The cause is 
attributed to spontaneous combustion and the 
loss is about $3500. It was not insured. Po- 
tatoes are rotting quite badly. The hot 
weather of late is ripening corn in good shape. 
The New York condensed milk company is 
paying $1.10 per 100 lbs for milk and handles 
about 75,000 lbs daily. But few silos will be 
filled this fall as the condensery discrimi- 
nates against ensilage along with gluten and 
oil meal and sume other feeds. Cady & 
Traver have lost some valuable stock with 
anthrax. Pears, plums and blackberries are 
in good supply. Apples will be a short crop. 


Port Bryon, Cayuga Co, Sept 
is nearly over, wheat yielding on an average 
20 bu per acre, and oats 30 to 50 bu. Probably 
three-quarters of the wheat in this section 
grew in shock. Cornis backward owing to 
cool weather. Two or three weeks of warm 
weather would insure a good crop. Potatoes 
not half a crop, and rot reported in some parts 
of the county. Buckwheat is filling well and 
if frost holds off a little longer will be a fuil 
crop. Apples are aimost a total failure. 


Scriba, Oswego Co, Sept 13--Apples are poor 


Pears have looked poor but are 
They are very late and cheap. 


13— Threshing 


and scarce. 
now growing. 


Plums dv not bring enough to pay for mar- 
keting. Some vegetables look well. Butter 


and eggs have advanced in price. Honey is 


not seliing as high as a year ago. 


Stillwater. Saratoga Co, Sept 14—A large 
acreage of rye has been sown; corn cutting 
has begun. Potatoes are rotting badly and 
are being pushed on the market at $150 per 
bbl. The crop is estimated at 25 % Apples 


1.50 per bbl, and the yield may 
be placed at 333 ‘ Pears and grapes are 
full crops. Oid hay is bringing 10 per ton. 
No price is established for new hay. Oats 32e 
per bn, corn and rye 45c. Butter is 18¢ per 
Ib, eggs 17¢ per doz. The county fair attract- 
ed a large crowd and was in every way a suc- 
cess. 

The American Institute Fair— Encouraged 
by the great success of last year’s fair, the 
managers of the American institute of New 
York city are making arrangements for a still 
more extensive and in every way more attrac- 
tive and meritorious exhibition of new inven- 
tions, machinery and products of every field 
of industry. The duration of the fair has been 
extended to six weeks, beginning Sept 20 and 
continuing to Nov 4. Nearly all the floor 
space which occupies the whole of Madison 
Synare Garden, comprising the square bound- 
ed by Madison and Fourth avenues and 26th 
and 27th streets has already been engaged by 
intending exhibitors. One of the strongest 
and most attractive features will be its agri- 
cultural and horticultural department under 
the general management of Dr F. M.Hexanier. 
The floricultural section will be in charge of 
James W.Withers; fruits in charge of Prof H. 
E. Van Demon, formerly United States po- 
mologist; vegetables, C. L. Allan; and farm 
crops, Dr Robert Taylor. Five thousand dol- 
lars have been appropriated for premiums and 
other awards in this department alone so that 
it is confidently expected that this exhibition 
will be on a grander scale than anvthing ever 
before attempted in New York. There is no 
charge for space in this department. An ex- 
tensive premium list, together with the rules 


are selling at 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising, 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 











Realizing that every farmer | has. during the year, 
thing to sel) or exchange. or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class. to o 
on this page and under this heading in the American 
Agriculturist. at the extremely iow rate of five ceutsa 
word, each insertion 


REACHES 72,000 FARMERS EACH WEEE, 


The address must be counted as part of the advert) 
ment. and each initial. or @ number, counts as one word 
Casn must accompany eacn order. and advertisemenrs 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy mnust be received Thursday to guarantee inser 
tion In Issue of the following week Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate. but will be cnarvged at the recuiar rate of sixty cents 
per line each insertion. to go on another page 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type. no large dispiay type being used, thus making 
a sinall adv. as noticeable as a iarge one 

Supscribers to the American Agriculturist will find 
that an advertisement in this Gepartment will prove a pay- 
ing Investmeni. 

Adaress 


AMERICAN 
52 Lafayette Place, 


SOInE 


AGRICULTURIST, 
New York, 





LIVE STOCK. ~~ 


SWINE—AIll ages 














UROC-JERSEY for sale. Won $135 in 
prizes for us at N. Y. State Fair 189. Our Mammoth W! 
Winter Seed Rye took Ist prize at Tennessee Centennial last month 
Will grow large crops. Price $1 per bushel. E. L. CLAR KSON, 
Tivell, N. ¥. 
ERSEYS-—st. . Lambert and Combination Young ‘st ck f ' 
e sale. Write what you want. S. E, IN, Landenberg, Pa. 
YOR SALE—Collie dog and pups, also Newfoundland 
HOWARD INGRAM. ¥ West *hester, Pa. 
boars, etc. J. M. DANIELS, 


T UROC-JERSEY PIGS. Gilts, 
Saratoga Springs, N Y. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 

Se Ideal Fruit and Vegetable vaporators 

4 warranted to give satisfaction. HARRY AMOS, Ra 
burg, Pa 
A Job. 

One man in York state writes: “I was out of work last 
seas ann Sieerteee for a place throuch the Far rs’ 
Exchange of The Avricultur rist, Got a job, and have 


regularly employe d ever sit 





of the exhibition, has been issued and may be 


obtained by applying to Dr F. M. Hexamer, 
No 52 Lafayette place. New York. Prospec- 
tuses of the general fair will be mailed free 


Alfred Chas- 
Insti- 


them to 
American 


to all who apply for 
seaud, 113 West 38th street, 
tute, New York. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Farmer’s Institutes—John Hamilton, deputy 
secretary of agriculture and director of farm- 
ers’ institutes, has completed his list of the 
times and places where institutes will be held 
during the season of 1897-98. The state has 
been divided into four sections, and the agri- 
cultural department has provided at least 
three speakers for each institute. In every 
two days’ institute the evening session of the 
first day will be deroted to the farmer and his 
children and the evening session of the sec- 
ond day is to be set apart for the benefit of 
women, and is to be in the interest of coun- 
try homes. Every one day institute will have 
the evening session devoted to the interests of 
farmers and their children. 


Best Oats for the State—Tests of varieties of 
oats at the experiment station,taking an aver- 
age of seven years, show that Japan gave the 
highest vield followed by improved American 
with Baltic White third and German fourth. 
In the 1897 tests Henderson’s Clydesdale 
stood first with improved American second 
and Japan third. Prizetaker gave the small- 
est yield but the grain of this variety was of 
the highest quality. 


Center Co oO—The 
fortnight has been extremely 
interfering very much with the successful 
seeding of the fall crop. The crop put out 
does not vary much from the average acreage. 


the past 
and dry. 


weather of 
hot 


Cidermaking has begun in earnest but the 
yield this year will not be as large as_ last, 
owing to the shortage of apples. Corn is 
ready to cut. Opinions differ regarding the 
crop in this locality. Some farmers say there 
wiil not be a 50 % crop, while others claim 
pa . a - 
75 %. The best corn grown this season has 


and the small- 
Of 


been on clay or red shale soil, 
est crops, in some places hardly being a 25 % 
are on limestone soil. The. potato crop has 
been hurt some by dry weather, though there 
will be an 80% crop in this county. The wheat 
crop led in the cereals here as it did every 
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929800 ceeeen 
FACTS FOR FE 


The number of copies printed and 
mailed each issue of the AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST, Middle 
Edition, for the month of August 
was as follows: 

72,000 copies 


August 7, ° ° 
= 34, » ° ° 
“« Zi, ° ° 


* wes ° ° 


6 my 

72,000 « 
73,400 - 
72,100 - 


Total, . 289,500 sé 


72,375 Copies 
The AMERICAN 


AGRICULTUR- 
IST 


circulates only in the MID- 
DLE and SOUTHERN set 


Average for 
the month, 


and no advertiser after trade from 
this section can aftord to omit the 
paper from his list. It COVERS the 
FIELD MORE THOROUGHLY 
than any other agricultural weekly es 
published. Circulation guaranteed, 
and made a part of all contracts. e 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS. 
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where else, and in fruits, peaches are the big 
crop. It is impossible to secure an «accurate 
estimate of the peach crop, but dealers place 
it at anywhere from 75,000 to 100,000 bus, 
in the interior counties alone. In addition 
to the local markets for the fruit, Philadel- 
phia, New York and Pittsburg markets are 
being supplied with Pennsylvania peaches, 
and the price is even as low as 60c a basket 
for choice fruit. 


MARYLAND. 

The Largest Consumers of Fertilizers are the 
farmers of Maryland. That is to say, consid- 
ering the average size of Maryland’s farms 
a larger weight and greater value of fertili- 
zers are employed than is the case in any other 
state. Owing to the admirable system of in- 
spection and analyses conducted by the Mary- 
land agricultural college and experiment 
station at College park PO, the quality of 
goods sold in this state is very bigh. Bulletin 








AMONG THE FARMERS 


49, recently published, gives analyses of 465 
brands licensed for sale in Maryland to Feb 
1, ’98, made by 101 concerns. In the great ma- 
jority of cases the analysis shows the goods to 
be above the manufacturers’ guarantee. 
Farmers use these goods because it pays them 
to do so. 


LONG ISLAND. 

Peconic, Suffolk Co, Sept 14—Potatoes are 
nearly all dug. Some rot is reported but still 
there is a good crop. Cauliflowers are not 
looking well, and very few are going to mar- 
ket as yet. Corn is hardly up to an average, 
too much moisture and not enough sun. 
There are not as many cabbages for seed as 
usual. Apples sgarce. 


CONNECTICUT. 





Greenville,Sept 7— Potatoes are rotting quite 
badly. Farmers are digging them and seliing 
what they can. There is a good crop of row- 


en, which is being cut. Many meadows sstill 
reinain uncut, as they are filled with water. 
A larger acreage of corn has been raised this 


year than usual. James B.Palmerand Charles 
Bb. Bromley have each bought new two-horse 
power engines to cut their ensilage with. To- 
matoes are rotting badly on the vines. Flour 
and grain are going upin prices. The roads 
in town are washed badly. Lisbon can boast 
of one young lady who has dug over 60 bn of 
potatoes recently and picked them up. Where 
is there another young lady under 16 yrs of 
age who can beat that? 
- a _ 
Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 

At Utica, N Y, Sept 13—New York having 
recovered from its fit of the blues, and the 
cheese market being straightened out by the 
sale of nearly all the large-sized stock that 
was available, prices here have recovered 
their tone and although not entirely satisfac- 


tory to salesmen they are much better than 
the prices offered a week ago. Factory men 


are not by any means confident of a 10c 
market this fall as they were two weeks ago. 
They have nearly disposed of their August 
make, which is quite as good as any stock 
that will be made this month, but the price 
lacks at least a cent and a quarter of the limit 
hoped for on September cheese. Weather con- 
tinues mild, and feed is excellent, just as 
good in fact as it was in midsummer. Buyers 
Jost money on their purchases of two weeks 
ago and are disposed to be very conservative 
just now. 
Sales were as follows: Large 

bxs, at 8hc, 235 at 88c, 6281 at &fc, 
large white 616 at 8c, small white, 


so 


colored, 120 
112 at 9c; 
249 at S¥c, 


140 at 8ic, 100 at 9¢; small colored 1003 at 8c, 
40 at Ye; consigned 620. Total 9516  bxs, 
against 4954 last year and 4382 the year be- 


fore. 


At Little Falls, sales were: Large, 50 bxs, 
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TENANCY IN PENNSYLVANIA 


The above interesting map shows the percentage of farm families in each county that are 


tenants. 


These are indicated by the upper or italic figures. 
centage of families that are tenants in home not on farms, 


The lower figures show the per- 
For the whole state, a little more 


than one-fourth (25.79 %) of farin families are tenants,while nearly two-thirds 664.06 %) of home 
families are tenants, according to the federal censis of 1890, which was very accurate on this 


point. 


nearest the large cities and markets, although there are some exceptions to this. 


In this as in other states, the percentage of rural tenancy is highest in the counties 


The whole 


state makes a better showing than the average for the United States, which is a total of 34 % of 


farm tenancy. 
ets with great interest. 


The. figures in each of these Pennsylvania counties will be studied-by our read- 
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at 84c, 1495 at 8fc, 300 at p t; small, 2262 at 8c, 
twins, 1048 at 8¥c. Total 5155 bxs. 

Butter—Sales of creamery butter at Utica 
are 40 pkgs at 18hc, 15 at 19c, 20 cases 1-lb 
prints and 15 cases 5-lb prints at 19}c. At Lit- 
tle Falls 20 pkgs dairy at 15@16c. 


The Question of a ‘* Milk Trust.” 


The milk trade of New York, Brooklyn; 
Jersey City, ete, is discussing freely the effort 
to centralize a large part of the business in 
one concern dubbed by some of the newspa- 
pers the milk trust. Negotiations up to the 
present time do not seem to have resulted in 
anything very tangible, whatever may be de- 
termined later. The retail market is in very 


unsettled shape so far as peddlers are con- 
cerned, who claim grocery stores cut prices 
severely, leaving little margin of profit for 


anybody. The following extracts are 
letter written us by a 
and retail dealer, and 
on the situation: 


Irom a 
well-known wholesale 
affords some comment 
‘*T find our large wholesale 


dealers and creamery men want to sell milk 
to an organized company and the small deal- 
ers do not. If the 15 or 20 large dealers sell 
out to the so-called trust, I do not see any- 
thing for the small men; that is, if the first 
named have got hold of the best part of the 
trade. They seem to be fairin their offer as 
they want to buy the dealers out, not diive 


them out. Retailers could combine and get a 
fair price for milk if they would only stay to- 
gether, and see that no milk is sold out of the 
stores at 3@4c. The trade will not pay 7@8e, 
and we cannot retail milk from the wagons 
for less. I have seen eight milk wagons in 
one block at one time; now one nan and a 
horse and wagon could be doing this work of 
eight. I know dealers who are selling milk to 
boarding houses at 3@4c per P qt Now how 
can they live to pay farmers 90c per can of 40 
qts, and from 26 to 32c additional freight. 
Somebody has got to get hurt.’’ 


The Milk Market. 


At New York. the situation is without 
particular new development, prices remaining 
steady on the basis of $1 21 P can of 40 ats. 
In order to determine the price in the coun- 
try deduct from this 26@32c P can freight 
charges. 

Receipts by rail and other sources in 40-qt 
caus for the week ending Sept 13 were as fol- 
lows: 





Fluid Cream Con- 

milk densed 

NY,LE& West RR, 742 330 
N Y Central. 79 — 
N Y, Ont & West, 1,788 —_ 
West Shore, 436 425 
N Y, Sus and West, 179 69 
NY & Putnam, — — 
New Haven & H, 287 — 
Del, Lack & West, 1,043 a 
Long Island, — _ 
N J Central, 37 = 
Lehigh Valley, 240 —_ 
i RT Co, 351 - 
Other sources, — — 
Total receipts, 5,182 824 
Daily av this week, 740 118 
xe last week, 22,604 678 125 
20,061 562 149 


Corres’ing week last year, 





Light for 
Street and 
Driveway. 


STEAM GAUGE & LANTERN Co's 
Tubular Globe Street Lamp 
is equal to the best gas light. 
Will not blow out, smoke, or 


=i. 


: ; 






freeze. Can be set by wick regu- 
lator to burn from four to sixteen 


hours. Is cheap, yet perfect. 


Burns four hours for one cent. 
Buy it of your dealer, He has it, or can 
get it if you insist. Send for our complete 
lamp catalogue. Mention this paper. 
GAUGE & LANTERN COMPANY, 
Syracuse, N, Y. 


STEAM 





President Wilder Currant. 
THE MONEY-MAKER. 
For prices write to 


S.D. WILLARD, = - Geneva, N. Y. 
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ENCOURAGING TRADE SITUATION. 


TurspAy Eventing, Sept 14, 1897. 

The business energy of the country at large, 
which has been fully portrayed in our 
umnus recentiy, is continued and everywhere 
present. Industrial and jobbing circles almost 
uniformly report activity, with liberai orders, 
liberal output and fair movement of finished 
goods. The N Y Herald has secured figures 
from the various trade unions showing that of 
the 158,000 men ordinarily employed in the 
Various trades in New York city, there are 
now employed 142,000 against only 106,000a 
year ago, indicating the highly encouraging 
decrease in idle labor. Sueh great staples as 
cotton, wool and iron are shown increased 
favor. although the first named has ruled 
slightiy lower owing to fiberal offerings 
both in the south and at New York. The 
money market is without important change, 
interest rates steady and a considerable in- 
crease in joans, pointing to enlarged business 
operations. The market for securities exhibits 
much activity. The feature of the week in 
this respect is the declaration of an extra 
dividend of 1% by the St Paul railroad, indi- 
cating increased earning powers of transpor- 
tation lines. 

Prices of farm products have in tie main 
shown an upward tendency, accompanied by 
usual reactions, notably leading cereals, 
wool and potatoes. Exports of wheat and 
flour for the week, according to Bradstreet’s, 


cOol- 


are again very large at 5,461,000 bu: with the 
exception of the previous week, when total 


exports were 6,268,000 bu, these are the larg- 
est for any like period this year, and com- 
pared with exports corresponding week. of *96 
of 3,800,000 bu, in °95 of 1,810,000 bu, in *94 of 
2,789,000 bu and in 793, 5,357,000 bu. Corn ex- 
ports also rule very heavy, a belpful feature 
to the market. Recent interest continues in 
dairy products and seasonable fruit and vege- 
tables. 








THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICKS OF LEADING GRAINS 
STANDARD GRADES NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO. 


-Wheai— —Corn— —Oats—~ 
Cash orspot 1897 1806 1807 1806 1897 1896 
Chi ago, 95_ 58g 305% .2034 -20 1534 
New York, 1.025, 65 357% = 6263, 25 2014 
Boston, - til, oOl, 9 25 
Toledo. + .975, 633 32 211, .19%, .16! 
St Louis, t.9R1, 60 29 193, 1914. 17 
Minneapolis, .95 53, .20 eas i. — 
S Francisco, *1.6144 *1.02',*1.15 7.0 *1.40 #921, 
London, 1.25}, res’ 46 .38 _ coed 
*p Cental. Other prices i) bu. t No 2 red. 


PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


No 2 grades Wheat Corn Oats 
Dec, 4 3154 2034 
May, 37% m2 oe 2354 


PUBLIC STOCK OF GRAIN IN THE US AND CANADA, 
This week Last week One y’rago 





Wheat, bu, 15,766,000 14,817,000 47,587.000 
Corn, 33,604,000 220,000 13.031,000 
Oats, 9,701,000 9,543,000 8,097,000 

At Chicago, wheat has acted in a manner 
generally satisfactory to farmers and others 


with grain to sell. The market is not as vio- 
lent in its changes as a fortnight ago, and at 
times quiet, yet interest is in no wise abated. 
The government crop report, issuea late 
last week, placed the Sept condition of 
spring wheat 85.7, against American Ag- 
riculturist’s report a week earlier of 85.4. 
More or less manipulation’ prevails, and 
there is some talk that the bulls intend to 
transfer their scene of operations to Dee de- 
livery, vet back of all is the continuance of a 
strong statistical position and the enecourag- 
ing outlook in the way of foreign require- 
ments. Advices from abroad are of the same 
tenor as recently. The itussian minister of 
agriculture has issued a report on much the 
same lines as previous advices of unsatisfac- 
tory yields, although he says thatthe south- 
western outturn has been much better and 
in the west and northwest the crop appears to 
have succeeded fairly well. Dry weather is 
now reported from southern Russia, and ex- 
ports from that empire are running much 
smaller than usual at this time of vear. One 
of the latest bits of gossip is the probability 
that southeastern Europe, ordinarily a liberal 
exporter, now wants to buy wheat in Russia 
for home requirements. 

In our own country the new crop is moving 
rapidly to market, farmers taking advantage 
of present good prices. According to returns 
to the Chicago Trade Bulletin and the Minne- 
apolis Market Revord, aggregate supplies of 
flour and wheat in the US and Canada, Sept 
1, were 43,973,000 bu against 39,900,000 bu Aug 
1, and 80,287,000 bu a vearago. These same 
authorities, using their own figures together 
with the Corn Trade News, report total sup- 





plies in Europe and America increased 9,000,- 
000 bu during Aug, against a reduction of 10,- 








THE LATEST MARKETS 


840,000 bu in July, and a decrease of 2,194,000 
bu during Aug, ‘9%. It is the time of year for 
stocks tu increase, especially just now as 
prices are so tempting for those with wheat 
fur sale. Exporters continue to buy freely, 
although the recent advance to the basis of 
%e for Dee delivery tends to restrict business 
of this character. However, the foreigners 
are forced to buy our wheat and flour, Euro- 
pean markets showing frequent advances. 
Late London advices hinted at the appear- 
ance of locusts in Argentina, but this attract- 
ed little attention in the market. 

Corn prices have been helped by continued 
dry weather and some unfavorable weekly 
crop bulletins, No2 cash for Dec delivery 
working up to a Jevel around S4e P bu, with 
cash lots salable on the basis of 51@32e¢ for No 
2 mixed in store, low grades 28@30c. Offer- 
ings of old corn on the part of country hold- 
ers are liberal, yet many holders are conserv- 
ative in view of the decreased estimates of 
vield in such big corn states as Ia, Kan, Neb, 
ete. The gov’t September report made the gen- 
eral average condition of the corn crop 79.3, 
or nearly 5 points lower than last month, and 
12 points lower than Sept 1°79. Our own re- 
port, published in last week’s issue, made 
the condition 82.3. 

Though somewhat sluggish, the oats market 
worked up le last week to figures around 20e 
P bu for No2 cash. The strength in corn had 
its influence here, and some help was also de- 
rived from the good export demand. It is es- 
timated 10,000,000 bu oats will elear from = At- 
lantic ports this month and October. Low 
grades are selling by sample at 18@19¢c, choice 
to fancy white 214 22e. 

New crop timothy seed is 


moving rapidly 


to market, supplies are heavy, buyers inter- 
ested and the better grades steady to firm, 
while more or less ordinary to common seed 


is noticed, such selling low. Transactions on 
the basis of $2 704275 P etl for contract 
prime, March 2 85@2 90. Clover seed indifter- 


ently supported, with prime, contract grade, 
quotable aronnd 64625 ® ctl, a decline for 
the week of 50@75ce; under grades sharp 


discount. Advices to Amerivan Agricuiturist 
indicate a fairly liberalcrop and an unwilling- 
ness on the part of many farmers to sell at 
present low bids. The export demand is yet 
small, but these moderate prices are unfavor- 
able for its early extension. 

At Toledo, grain markets are inoderately ac- 
tive and somewhat unsettled. with spasmodic 
strength in wheat, carrying the price close to 
the dollar mark, No 2 red soft, Sept delivery, 
quotable around 975@98e. Corn has _ recently 
softened a tritle, owing to disappointment over 
the government crop report which indicated 
acrop very close to the estimate recently 
made by American Agriculturist. Dee has 
sold under 33c P bu, No2 eash 32c, clover 
seed quiet with an undertone of comparative 
easiness on the assumption that the crop is a 
liberal one. Prices ruled phenomenally low 
the past week, selling down to $360 P bu 
for Oct, the bottom point in many years, with 
country offerings checked when this break oc- 
eurred; what is needed particularly is a good 
export demand for seed. 

At New York, all classes of grain have 
been selling well, due largely to the extraor- 
dinary purchases for export account. Wheat 
without particularly new feature. Holders 
firm in their views, as arule, although some 
incline,to take profits at going rates. Con- 
tract grade, immiediate delivery, has sold re- 
cently at $1@1 04 } bu, with Dec around 1. 
Flour held at higher prices with standard 
spring patents all the way up to6 P bbl in 


a wholesale way. but buyers loath to take 
hold at extreme figures. Corn held up well 


until the close of last week, when offerings 
were a little freer. No2in store 353@36c P 
bu, afte, having sold close to 39c, No 2 mixed 
oats in store 24¥@25c, state rye 50@52c on 
track. Clover seed easy at 6 50@8 50 P ctl 
_ common to fancy, timothy seed 2@3 75 P 
ctl. 


THE DAIRY SMARKETS. 


The Butrer Market. 

New York State—At Albany, 
weaker under liberal receipts. 
emy tubs 18@19¢ P th, prints 19@20c, dairy 
17@18c.—At Syracuse, market firm. Good to 
ch emy tubs 17@19¢e, prints 19@22c, dairy 14@ 
@16c. 

At New York, prices are quotably steady, 
although some uneasiness has been caused in 
the market by hot weather. Elgin and other 
western creamery extras 18c ® tb, western 
firsts 16@17c, seconds 14@15c, N Y emy 174@ 
18e, N Y dairy half firkin tubs extra 16@16hc. 
Welsh tubs Il6e, western factory extras 11@12c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, supplies 
coming freely and prices steady. Elgin and 
other western extra cmy 17@18c P tb, firsts 





dull and 
Good to ch 











124@13c, 


16c, seconds 14@15c, imt firsts 
11@11c, ladles 10@I11e. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, the feeling stead 
ier, receipts ample. Fey cmy 18@19c ® th, « 
17@18ce, imt cmy 13@14c, ladles 11@12c, dairy 
prints 15@ 16c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, Elgin 


cmy 


cmy 18 P bt, 


country butter 10@12c.--At Cleveland, Elgui 
er extra 175 @1%, firsts 16@17c. Ohio an 
western cmy 14@15c, dairy 13@14c.—At Tok 


do, Elgin cmy 18@18}c, Ohio and Mich 17 
I7sc, dairy 14@15c. 

At Boston, quiet at about former prices 
Quotations are as follows: Extra cmy Vt 
and N Hasst sizes 19¢ P tb, northern N \ 
asst sizes 18$c, large tubs 183c, western 18@ 
18sc, northern cmy firsts 17c, eastern 17@15 
western firsts 16@17c, extra Vt dairy l6c, N \ 
lic, N Y and Vt firsts l4c, western 9%@12 
Western imt emy 11@13e, ladles 10@11¢e. Print 
and boxes 1@2e premium over above prices 

The Cheese Marketi. 

New York State—At Albany, quiet an 
weak. Full cream cheddars 8@8hse P ib, fla 
7T4@8ie, skims 38@5c, imt Swiss 13@14c.—At 
Syracuse, full cream 9@10c, skims 6 @7¢c.—At 
Ogdensburg, St Lawrence Co, 24 lots, 2119 bxs 
offered, sfc bid, no sales on board, salesmen 
holding for 9ic. Later on street sales mau: 
at 94e. 

At New York, good stock cleans up we 
and general firmness is the feature of the maz 
ket. Quotations: N Y full cream, large fey co 
ored 9@ @Yke, white 9@9kLe, fair to good 84+@8} 
common 74@8c,small fey colored 9}@9ke, white 
Me, ch 83@9e, fair to good Tk@8se, ch lig) 
skims 7}@7ic, part skims 5@7, full skims 3e 
3h. 

Pennsylvania— At Philadelphia. market quic 
and easier. N Y full cream 9$@10c P tb, fai 
to good 9@95c, Swiss 95@10c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, prices somewhat 
weaker. N Y full cream 104@103c P th, fats 
large sizes 105@10fc, small sizes 11@11}c, Ohi 
JaIe. 

Ohio—At Cleveland, N Y full cream 9} 
10sc, Ohio 8@she, fuli cream 83@9c, skims 3@ 
@ide, limburger 8@9c.—At Toledo, full crea: 
9c, part skims 7c, full skims 4e. 

At Boston, demand slack and market easy 
Quotations: N Y small extra 94c P bb, firsts 
7@8c, seconds 5@6c. Vt small extra 9c, firsts 
7@8e, seconds 6@7c, extra sage 84@9}c, part 
skims 4@5c, western twins 9c, Ohio flat 8: 
8ic. 

The daily newspapers have been publishing 
more or less about the consolidation of milk 
dealers in New York city. No such combi- 
nation has been effected up to date, nor is it 
likely there will be, although efforts in this 
direction are noted. The price paid to ship- 
pers to New York from interior points has 
been advanced to the basis of $1.21 P can of 
40 qts, less freight charges from country ship- 
ping station and 5c ferriage across the Hudson 
river, with the undertone of the milk market 
in the east one of considerable firmness. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 
WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, poultry quiet and 
steady. Chickens 11@12c P th lw, 12@13e a 
w, fowls 9@10c 1 w, 10@1lle dw, turkeys 11@ 


12¢ l w, 12@13¢c d w, ducks 10@11e 1 w, 11@12c 
d w, geese 9@10c 1 w, 10@11lc d w, fresh eggs 
lic P dz. Corn 35@37c P bu, oats 25@28c, 
bran 12@15, middlings 15@16, cottonseed meal 
18@19, loose hay 13@15 50, baled timothy 12@ 
15, clover 10@12. oat straw 7@8, rye 9@10. Po- 
tatoes $1 75@2 P bbl, onions 60@65c.cabbage 3 
@3 50 P 100,turnips 30@35c P bu, apples 75c@ 


125 P bbl, muskmelons 250@3 P bbl. 
Dressed beef 6@7c ® ft, veal calves 7@8c, 
hogs 44@5jc, mutton 5@6c. 

At Syracuse, beets 10c P dz bechs, carrots 


15ec, celery 20@25c, green corn 5@7c, onions 
12c, green peas 50@60c P bu, squash 1@13¢c ea, 
tomatoes 25@30c P bu, pears $1@1 25 P bu, 
plums 50c@1 25, potatoes 40@50c P bu, cab- 
bage 2@3 P 100, turnips 20@30e P bu, water- 
melons 8@12 # 100, muskmelons 3 P bbl. 
Chickens 10@1lce P th 1 w, 13@14c d w, fowls 
8c l w, ducks 10@12c 1 w, 14@15c d_ w, fresh 
eggs 17@18c P dz. Baled timothy hay 11@12 
P ton, loose 7@10, clover 7@9, oat straw 5@8, 
rye 10@11, bran 11@12, middlings 13, cotton- 
seed meal 20. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, supplies 
of hay continue liberal. Ch timothy $12@ 
12 50 P ton, Nol 11@11 50, mixed 8 50@9, 
straight rye straw 10@10 50, tangled rye 7@7 50, 
bran 12 50@13 50. Maiden Blush apples, 2 50@ 
275, Duchess 2 25@2°75, watermelons 6@7 P 
100, peaches 35@50c P bskt, Bartlett pears 1 75@ 
225 ® bbl, Damson plums 10@12c P 6-qt bskt, 
N J potatoes 35@45¢ P bskt, sweets 25@30c. 
Live fowis, 10}c P tb, roosters 7c, chickens 

















10@11e, dressed fowls 11$c, chichens 11@13c, 
fresh nearby eggs 16@17c ® daz, ice-house 
sf ck 15e. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, poultry firm. 
spring chickens 9@10c P tb, fowls 8@8he, 
dueks 73@9e, roosters 20@25c ea, fresh eggs 

al4ic P du. Ch white potatoes $1 50@1 75 

bbl. Md and Pa 50a@60e P bu, sweets 1 25@ 
140 ® bbl, onions 50@60c P bu, cabbage 1 50 

> 50 P 100, tomatoes 2Oa@25e #P bskt, green 
corn 3@5e P dz, apples 75ce@1 25 P bbl, peaches 
ina30e P bskt,watermelons 49 P 100, Damson 

ims 75e@1 P bu. Ch timothy hay 13@15 50 

ton, No1 12 50@13, No2 11 50@12, clever 

iixed 10011, straight rye straw 10@10 50, 
angled 6 50@7, wheat 5@5 50, oat 67, bran 
11 50@13, middlings 11@14. 

THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 
LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COM- 
PARKED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 


-—Cattie-— —Hogs~ —Sheern— 

1897 1896 1897 1896 1897 1896 

Chicago, P 100 ths, $550 $4 90 3440 $3 40 $4 25 $3 20 
ew York, 550 48 475 410 450 365 
ffalo 550 475 445 365 475 410 
Kansas City, 525 465 420 320 390 310 
Pittsburg. : 515 475 455 360 420 375 


\t Chicago, western range cattle have been 
noving forward much more freely the last 
week or ten days, although the nuinvber mar- 

eted to date is behind last season so far. 

Cattle market in a general way rather uney- 

competition of western rangers severely 

in ordinary to good farm-fed natives. 
(Juotations are revised as follows: 


} export steers, $5.40@5.50 Poor to fey bulls. $2.50@4.00 
G to eh, 115 Canner 2.00@2.75 
ibs, 4.50@5.35 Western range 
( to fair. LDA steers, 3.50@4.25 
IDs, 3.85@4.25 Feeders, 4.74.25 
COWS al Srockers, 400 tc 
‘ 754.25 850 Ths 3.40@4.00 
»yood cows, 2.85@3.60 Caives. 300 fos up. 2.741@4.25 


Caives. vea., 60@5.75 
The range of prices for hogs duiring the 
uth of Sept last year was $3@3 45; present 
ces around 38 85@¢4 35 show a gratifying ad- 

ince. Packers are rather bearish and have 
iken asaclub to hammer the market the 
vellow fever seare in the south, claiming this 
ill restrict the demand for pork product. 
liog prices cover a wide range, rough lots 
elling down to 3 75@3 85, w ith good heavy 
round 4 and assorted light 25@40c premium. 
The sheep trade lacks particular animation, 
hough there is a continuously good demand 
feeders to ship to the country. Lambs 
plentiful with demand rather slack, general 
rket devoid of essentially new feature A 
d many feeders have been taken at $3 50@ 
75, western sheep 3@3 75, prime native 

wethers 3 75@4 25, yearlings and lambs 4@ 

Pick 
\t Pittsburg, cattle market in good shape, 
ith 70 double decks received Monday of this 

veek and full prices obtained. These are con- 

tinued as follows: 


l t 










Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ins, 85 00@515 Poor to cood fat bull 
; 1) te 1300 lbs, 460480 Poor te good fat cows 
G0) to 110 Tbs, 40004 50) Heifers, 700 to 1100 Lbs, 
mmon, 700 to 900 Tbs, 86%0¢400 Bologna cows, p hd. 
} , ilf-fat, 40) F’sh cows & springr’s 15 (a 
( fat oxer 2544400 Veal cal.ves vi2 


The hog supply continues much the same 
from week to week, Monday’s 30 double 
lecks selling at substantially steady prices. 
Prime light and medium weights $4 50@4 55, 

mmon to choice pigs 425@440, heavy 
droves 4 25@4 35, these quotations showing 

ight decline from last week. Sheep in good 
demand with market strong, although Mon- 
day’s receipts were slightly larger than a 
week ago. Prime heavy wethers 4 15@4 20, 
rood, average 85@90 tbs, 3 90@4, mixed lots 
3 50@3 75, poor to common 2 50@3 25, lambs 4 

5 50. 

At Buffalo, cattle nearly steady under a 
good demand and moderate offerings ; receipts 
Monday of this week 225 cars. Butcher steers 
“4 40@4 80, shipping and export grades 4 75@ 
510, top quotations 5 25@5 35. Stockers and 
feeders lower at 3 50@4 15, these prices show 
ng a decline of 10@20c from last week. Veal 

ilves sold as high as 7 50@7 75 for prime, un- 
der grades 5 50@6 50. Milch cows and spring- 
ers 25@60 ea, according to quality. Hogs 
low Monday when 80 double decks arrivec. 
Yorkers 450, mediums 440, pigs 4 25@4 40, 
rough lots 360@4. Sheep receipts 60 cars, 

arket firm at 4 35@4 60 for best, and includ- 
ng choice yearlings 475. Good to choice 
inbs 5 50@6, with common lots all the way 
down to 4 50@4 75. 

At New York, cattle nearly steady to 10c 
lower, with moderate all-around demand. 
100d to choice native steers $4 25@5 25, fancy 
i premium, stags and oxen 3@4 50, old cows 
and bulls 2@3 50, veal calves steady at 5@8 
for ordinary to choice, with buttermilks 4@ 
| 50; city dressed 10@12}c P th. Hogs in fair 
iemand at 4 50@4 85, according to weight and 
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quality Sheep moving readily at about re- 
cent prices, with ordinary to choice muttonus 
3@4 50 P 100 tbs, lambs 5@6 25. 

At London, American steers 11@11?c P bh, 
estimated dressed weight, refrigerator beef 9@ 
9c P tb. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE 
Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 


stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store,warenouse, 
car or dock. From these. country consignees 


must pay freight and Commission charges. When 
sold in a smal) way Wo retailers or cousumers ab 
advance is usually securea. 

Apples. 

At New York, in fair supply, poor qualities 
dragging. Gravenstein $175@250 P bbl, 
Coddling 1 75@2 25, 20-0z 175@@2 25. Hol- 
land Pippin 1 50@2, Fall Pippin 1 50@2 25, 
Duchess of Oldenburg 2@2 75. 

Cable advices to Lawrence & Co, apple ex- 
porters of Boston, report apples arriving at 
Liverpool in good condition but too green, 
No color whatever in Kings or they would re- 
realize $4 50@4 80 P bbl. Colored apples are 
wanted. 

According to recent advices to the Toronto 
export firm of M. H. Peterson and Co, the ap- 
ple crop of Great Britain is considerably less 
than last year; out of 314 reports 10 are over 
average, 74 average, 25 under average. 

Exports to Europe have begun in a small 
way, first shipments clearing before the close 
of August, but rather later than last year, 
when early September showed a considerable 
quantity already started for foreign markets. 
According to cable advices of the N Y export 
firm of Otto G. Mayer & Co, the Liverpool 
demand for American apples is good, Maiden 
Blush and Gravenstein selling at $2 $0@4 10 
P bbl, according to condition. 

Beans. 

At New York, prices are well sustained, al- 
though trade is light. Ch marrow $1 45 P bu, 
fair to good 120@140, ch medium 1 25, ch 
pea 1 20, medium and pea fair to good 1@1 15, 
ch red kidney 2 20@2 25, fair to good 1 70a 
210, white 145@1 50, yellow eve 1 45@1 50, 
Cal limas 1 50@1 60 green peas 80c@1. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New Yorx, evaporated apples firm, other 
kinds steady. Fey 1896 evap’d apples 7}@ 
74c P th, ch prime 6}@6fc, sun-dried sliced 23 
@3kc, chopped $250@3 P 100 tbs, vores and 
skins 2 25@2 75, cherries 10@1le P tb, black- 
berries 33@4c, evap’d raspberries 114@12c, 
huckleberries 5@6c. 

Eggs 

At New York, no change of importance, 
choice stock held firmly. Fey selected new- 
laid nearby 18c P dz, N Y and Pa country 
marks 17@18c, western ch, loss off, 16c, fair 
to good $3@4 P case of 30 dz, dirty and 
checks 2@3, refrigerator 13@144c P dz. 

At Boston, receipts fairly liberal, demand 
slack. Nearby and Cape fey 22@23c P dz, 
eastern choice fresh 18, fair to good 14@16e, 
Vt and N H ch fresh 18c, western selected 16c, 
good to ch 14@16c, refrigerator stock 14@14se. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, pears. peaches and plums in 
liberal supply and selling well, grapes slow. 
Md and Del peaches 15@65e P bskt, N J 20@ 
@65e, Bartlett pears $1 50@3 P hbl, Seckel 2@ 
3, cooking varieties 75c@1 25, grapes, Moore’s 
Early 30@45c P carrier, Concord 30@45¢ P 
case, Delaware 50@7ic, plums 2@3e P qt,large 
watermelons 12@20 P 100, small to medium 5 
@10, muskmelons, gems 50c@175 P bbl, 
Hackensack 1@175, nutmeg 50c@1 50, Cape 
Cod cranberries 3 50@6 P bbl. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, prices firm under smaller 
offerings. Western spring bran 674@70c ® 
100 lbs, winter 70@75c, middlings 80@We, lin- 
seed oilmeal $23@2350 P ton, cottonseed 
ineal 22, rve feed 624@65c P 100 Ibs, screen- 
ings 35@80c, brewers’ meal and grits 95c@1, 
coarse corn meal 71@7Sc. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, offerings liberal and trade 
slow. Prime timothy 70@72ke # 100 lbs, Nol 
624@67Tic. No2 55@60c, No 3 50@55c, clover 
mixed 50@55e, clover 40@50e, salt hay 40@45e, 
long rye straw 50@60c, short 35@45c, tangled 
30@40c, oat and wheat 80@35c. 

Onions. 

At New York, receipts liberal and demand 
good. NJ yellow $1 50@2 P bbl, Orange Co 
red 1 25@1 75 ® bag, yellow 125@175 P bbl, 
white 1 50@2 25, N J white 1 50@2 25, eastern 
white 2@2 50, red 2@2 25, N Y, Pa, and LI 
yellow 1 75@2, Ohio yellow 1 50@1 75. 

At Chicago, offerings ample and _ prices 
weak. Home-grown yellow $1@1 10 P bbl,red 


; 
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1@1 10, white J 25;"in sacks, 14 bu,yellow and 
red 40@50c, white 60@65c. 

Whether to hold onions for better prices or 
sell now is a problem with many growers and 
dealers. In answer to inguiries from M. P. 
A., of Livingstone Co, N Y, and others, we 
would say that no reputable farm journal will 
undertake to advise on. this point. We do, 
however, make an effort to keep our readers 
so thoroughly posted on the situation that they 
can judge for themselves the best course to 
pursue. Our latest advices from onion sec- 
tions are in a line with what has been recent- 
ly published in our columns. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, in moderate supply and firm 
for choice. LTin bulk $2@2 37 ® bbl, N J 
ch round 1 75@2 12, N J in bags 1 75@1, aver- 
age prime 1 50@1 75 P bbl, Albany and Troy 
in bulk 1 50@2, yellow sweets 1 37@1 50. 

Poultry. 

At New York, arrivals continue moderate 
and the market firm. Dressed poultry: Av- 
erage turkeys 9@10e P th, Phila broilers 11@ 
l6c, western dry-picked 10@11e, scalded 9@10e, 
N Y and Pa fowls 1lc, western 104@11e, roos- 
ters 6@64c, ducks 11@1lke, geese 12@14¢, 
squabs $1 25@1 75 P dz. Live poultry: Spring 
chickens 9@94c P ib, fowls 10c, roosters 6c, 
turkeys 10c, ducks 40@70c P pr, geese 1@ 
1 37, pigeons 15@20c P pr. 

At Boston, supplies moderate but ample 
and prices only steady. Fresh killed: North- 
ern aud eastern chickens 16@18¢ P lb, fowis 
10@13c, spring ducks 11@12c. Western iced: 
Turkeys 8@10c, chickens, ch large 12c, small 
10@11c, fowls 104@114c, roosters 64@7c, tame 
pigeons $1@1 25 P dz. Live: Spring chick- 
ens 9@10c, fowls 9c, roosters 5c, ducks 9e. 

Vegerables. 

At New York most kinds abundant and sell- 
ing well. Beets $1 P 100 bchs, celery 15@30c 
P dz beks, corn 50c@125 ® 100, cucumbers 
50e@1 P 100, cucumber pickles 50c@2 50 P 
1000, cabbage 2@3 ® 100, cauliflower 1@3 P 
bbl, egg plants 75¢@1 P bbl, peppers 50@60¢ 
P bbl, tomatoes 60c@1 P bx, peas 50c@2 50 P 
bag, marrow squash 75c@1 25 ® bbl-cra, Hub- 
bard 1@1 25, white 1@1 25, pumpkins 50@75c 
Pp bbl, Russia turnips 75c@1 ® bbl, radishes 
50c 100 behs, carrots 1, white turnips 150@2. 

Wool. 

Market firm at advanced prices. Quotations 
on the basis of the following at Boston, NY 
aud Philadelphia. with Chicago at the usual 
freight difference: Ohio and Pa XX and 
above 25@26c, X 23c, No 1 27@28e, fine un- 
washed 18@19c, Ohio delaine 28@29e Mich X 
and above 22c, No 1 25@26c, Ky and Mo com- 
bing + blood 22@23, 2 blood 22@2%e. Scoured 
basis Texas fine spring 45@50c. medium 40@ 
43c, territory fine 48@52c, medium 40@45c. 

New England Markets. 

At Hartford, Ct, potatoes 75¢ P bn, onions 
75e, cabbage 40@50c P dz, turnips 50ec, chick- 
ens 10c P ib 1 w, 124@14c dw, ducks lic, 
fresh eggs 25c P dz, loose hay $18@20 P ton, 
rye straw 18, cmy print butter 23@25c P bh, 
dairy 20@22c, full cream cheese 95@10c.—At 
New Haven, Ct, long rye straw 16 P ton, new 
baled timothy hay 15, loose 12, chickens 10e, 
P ib 1 w, 124@13c d w, ducks 14@16c, western 
eggs 17c P dz, onions 90c@1 P bu, potatoes 80 
@#c, tomatoes 35¢ P bskt, emy tub butter 17 
@18c * tb, prints 23c, dairy 16@18c, full 
cream cheese 10@10hc. 





Asthma and Hay Fever Cure.—Free. 

We are glad to inform our readers that a 
sure specific cure for asthma and hay fever is 
found in the Kola plant, a new botanical dis- 
covery from the Congoriver, West Africa. 
Many sufferers report most marvelous cures 
from its use. Among others, Mr Alfred C. 
Lewis, editor of the Farmer’s Magazine, and 
Rev J. L. Combs of Martinsburg. W Va, 
were completely cured by the Kola plant after 
thirty years’ suffering. Mr Lewis could not 
lie down at night in hay fever season for fear 
of choking, and Mr Combs was a life-long 
sufferer from asthma. Hon L. G. Clute of 
Greeley, Ia, writes that for eighteen years he 
slept propped up in a chair, being much worse 
in hay fever season, and the Kola plant cur- 
ed him at once. It is truly a most wonderful 
remedy. If you are a sufferer we advise you 
to send your address to the Kola Importing Co, 
1164 Broadway, New York, who to prove its 
power will send a large case by mail free to 
every reader of American Agriculturist who 
needs it. Atl they ask in return :s that when 
eured yourself you will teil your neighbors 
about it. It costs you nothing ané@ you should 
surely try it. 





HOSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS WILL CON- 
FER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND THE 
PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW THE 


ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS JOURNAL. 
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Farmers and Editors Meet. 

The 17th annual session of the National 
Farmers’ congress metin St Paul, Aug 31, with 
the largest attendance in the history of the 
organization. More than 400 delegates, rep- 
resenting 20 states, took ofticial part in the 
meeting, while several thousand spectators 
from all parts of the country were present. 
The agricultural press league of the United 
States also held a special meeting at the same 
time, many ofits members being also delegates 
tv the congress, so that as a matter of fact the 
two bodies may be said to have met together. 

The meeting was undoubtedly the most suc- 
cessful one in tie history of the congress, 
both in point of attendance, interest 
manifested, quality of papers and addresses 
heard, and in conclusions voiced by the resolu- 
tions adopted. The delegates were entertain- 
ed as the guests of the city of St Paul and 
something in the way of entertainment was 
provided for every minute not spent in the 
deliberations of the meetings. 

The one marked feature of the proceedings 
was the marked conservatism shown by the 
majority of the delegates. Being a representa- 
tive body drawn from all sections of the 
country and representing to some degree ail 
phases of thought, it is inevitable that 
questions of a semi-political character shall 
be brought forward, but it became apparent 
from the start that it was not the sense of the 
congress that disputed partisan questions 
should be discussed or made the subject of 
resolution, one protesting delegate voicing 
the sentiment of the majority when he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘When I want politics, I’ll go to my 
party.’’ In line with this feeling the con- 
gress voted down resolutions for the free 
coinage of silver, governmental ownership of 
railways, governmental loans to farmers and 
others of similar character. 

The leading resolutions that received affirma- 
tive action were those endorsing the postal 
savings bank system, governmental aid for 
extermination of thg gypsy moth, restriction 
of immigration, appropriation for continua- 
tion of improvement of Mississippi river, the 
construction and operation of Nicaraguan 
canal by the United States: election of Unit- 
ed States senators by direct vote, elementary 
instruction in agriculture in the common 
schools, continued experiments in rural free 
mail delivery, the establishment of a division 
of domestic science in the agricultural depart- 
laws. An amend- 


ment, uniform pure food 
ment offered to the postal savings bank 
resolution providing that the money when 


deposited should be loaned to the people, was 
overwhelmingly voted down. The _ position 
taken by the congress was that such a propo- 
sition meant the distributing of the savings 
of the thrifty among the improvident, with 
grave danger of loss from unwise loans, or 
loans prompted by political influence. 

The one act of the congress which marked 
the progressive spirit of the delegates was the 
change made in its membership. Heretofore 
it has been made up of one delegate for each 
congressional district, to be named by the gov- 
ernors of the various states, and a delegate 
from the state agricultural colleges. Under 
such representation the past congresses have 
accomplished much good, but there has al- 
ways been the feeling that, made up by such 
appointments,the congress might not be entire- 
ly representative of the agricultural senti- 
ment. To remedy this and to widen the field 
of its usefulness so thatit should be in fact 
what its name implies,a congress actually rep- 
resenting the agricultural thought of the 
country, it was provided that hereafter in ad- 
dition to the delegates selected as heretofore 
every state organization representing any 
branch of agriculture should be entitled to 
send delegates. This includes all classes of 
state organizations, live stock, dairy, poultry, 
horticulture, etc, and _ wiil insure a full 
representation of all agricultural interests 
Without the slightest suspicion of political 
manipulation in the selection of delegates. 

catia 

Bloody Crisis in Coal Strike.—On the out- 
skirts ot Lattimer, Pa, a band of deputy sher- 
iffs tired into a mob of infuriated miners and 
reports state killed from 15 to 20, wounding 40 
others. The miners were marching and when 
they reached the edge of the town were met 
by Sheriff Martin and about 70 deputies. The 
sheriff ordered the men to go back and upon 
their refusal directed his deputies to fire. A 
stampede of the strikers followscd. This 
bloody incident in the hitherto peacetul con- 
test between labor and capital will be regret- 
ted by every one. Whether or not the sheriff 
was justified is pretty difficult to determine, 
bunt as no acts of violence had heen commit- 
ted up to the time the miners were ordered to 
quit marching, it looks as though tke 
extreme action was uncalled for. Gov Hast- 
iugs has ordered troops sent tothe scene of 
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disturbance to prevent further rioting. The 
situation is quite serious. Atthe funeral of 
those killed the strikers will attempt to make 
a demonstration. Gen Gobin, in command of 
the troops, states that this will not be allowed 
and that all marching and congregating must 
be stopped at once. There is much feeling 
against Sheriff Martin andt his deputies. La- 
test reports announce that the 23d victim of the 
disturbance is dead with more expected. 





Of General Interest.—The Treasury depart- 
ment has made publie a letter written from 
Alaska by a trusted employe of the depart- 
ment, in which the dangers of the journey to 
the Klondike gold fields are explained. 

The worst railroad wreck in the history of 
Colorado occurred near Newcastle on the 
Denver & Rio Grande and Colorado Midland 
railways. Itis believed that 30 people are 


dead and 185 injured. The accident was 
caused by gross carelessness of train men. 

An unsuccessful attempt was made to evict 
the striking miners at Orangeville, Pa. The 


mob, headed by women, attacked the depu- 
ties and forced them to leave. 

An explosion of nitro-glycerine occurred at 
an oil well at Cygnet, Ohio. Six men are 
known to have been killed. 

Three thousand vestmakers in New York 
have returned to work, and the strike is prac- 
tically over in that branch of the clothing in- 
dustry, with a victory for the strikers. Numer- 
ous cloakmakers also returned to work at the 
advance demanded. 

The raiiroads in the central passenger asso- 
ciation are selling 1000-mile tickets for $20 


good on all the 40 roads in the association. 
The action was voluntary. 
The American liner, St Louis, made the 


trin from New York to Southampton in 6 
days, 10 hours and 14 minutes, the best east- 
ward time on record. 

The eighth annual convention of postal 
clerks was held in Baltimore. About 300 del- 
egates represented 12,000 members. 

Yellow fever has appeared at Ocean Spring, 
La, a popular summer resort. One death has 
occurred, resulting in considerable excitement 
when the cause was made known. Prompt 
and energetic measures have been adopted to 
stamp ont the dread disease. The New Or- 
leans board of health announce that there are 
six well defined cases of yellow fever in the 
city. Of the 12 suspicious cases which origi- 
nated at Ocean Springs some are out of dan- 
ger and but two are critically ill. There is 
some alarm all over the south but the cases 
now reported are so wellin hand that a dis- 
astrous outbreak is hardly possible. 

The Indiana state board of health has put 
in force measures which will require school 
boards to renovate and thoroughly air school 
houses before they are used at the beginning 
of the year and also see that the water supply 
is the best. 

By two explosions of natural gas in Broad 
Ripple, Ind, five men were killed. 

sy the embezzlement of Charles M. Charn- 
ley, treasurer, $50,000 belonging to the Pres- 


byterian board for aid of colleges is lost. In- 
stitutions all over the US are affected. 
The Nebraska irrigation association will 


hold its 5th annual eonvention at Lincoln, 


Sept 28-30 in conjunction with the national 
irrigation congress which convenes at the 


sau.e time and place. 
By a head on collision on the Santa Fe road 


near Emporia, Kan, 12 men were killea and 
15 seriously injured. Two passenger trains 
going at the rate of 40 miles an hour came 


together. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St Pan] railroad 
has declared an extra dividend of one per 
eeut of common stock. Asthis road is depend- 
ent upon agricultural prosperity it looks as 
though the farmers were doing well. 

Over $12,0¢0 for duties on foreign-made 
wearing apparel was collected from the pas- 
sengers on the Teutonic on its recent arrival 
in New York. The previous high record was 
$4400. 

In spite of all warnings, large numbers of 
gold seekers continue to go to Klondike. 

Two serious forest tires in Bighorn Co, 
Wyoming, are causing great loss of timber. 
Already 20 sq miles containing millions of 
feet of timber have been destroyed. 

By the will of Charles T. Wilder of Welles- 
ley Hills, Dartmouth college will eventually 
get $75.000. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wilson has return- 
ed from a month’s tour of the west. He says 
he found the farmers in especially good spir- 
its, and believes there is nota man west of 
the Mississippi who cannot get work. 

Richard Croker has returned to New York. 
In an interview he eulogized Tammany and 
declared his belief that it will be restored to 
power. It is thought by some that Mr Croker 
will be the Tammany candidate for mayor. 

The letter carriers of Boston wiil hereafter 


wear one stripe on the sleeve for each five 
years of service. 
Eliza Anderson, a Klondike steamer, was 


wrecked in the vicinity of Kodiak island and 
all hands were lost. 

American waltsters have formed a brewers’ 
trust with a capital of $30,000,000. 

Under the new custous tariff of Cuba neur- 
ly all American guods are subjected to lower 
duties. 

The gold democrats of Ohio held their state 
convention in Columbus. They reaftirmed the 
principles set forth in the Indianapolis plat- 
form, and nominated a state ticket headed hy 
Julius Dexter of Cincinnati, for governor 
Hon Joseph H. Outhwaite of Columbus was 
inslorsed for United States senator. 

Secretary Sherman has stated that while he 
had no official information on the subject, he 
was convinced that there was no truth in the 
report that Great Britain had undertaken to 
complete the Panama canal 

Bb. J. Treacy, the millionaire horse breeder 
of Lexington, Ky, is dead. He was recently 
severely injured by a fall while in Boston. 


Foreign Doings.—The Marquis of Salisbury's 
proposal for the constitution of an interna- 
tional commission to control the revenues with 
which Greece will guarantee the payment of 
interest on old bonds as well as payment of 
the indemnity to Turkey, has been accepted 


by the powers, and it is expected all of the 
details of the treaty of peace will be settled 
to-morrow. 

The news from India is favorable to the 


British. The Orakzais are disheartened by 
losses, the Swatis are submitting, and the 
Haddah Mullah has gone home discouraged 
because of the refusal of the Halimzai Mo- 
hamands to join in the uprising. 

The formal acceptance by the Japanese gov- 
ernment of Hawaii’s proposition to arbitrate 
the differences between the two governments 
limits the scope of the arbitration to ques- 
tions of law and the essential facts. Japan 
suggests the King of Belgium as arbitrator. 

The Trades Union congress in Birmingham 


adopted a special resolution, pledging woral 
and financial aid to the striking miners. An- 
other resoiution was passed in favor of the 
hours of labor heing limited to eight per day 
in all trades and occupations. 

Reports from 110 parishes in Ireland show 


a great failure of crops. The shortage is so 
marked that widespread suffering is feared. 





About Prominent People.—William Lewis 
Winans, formerly of Baltimore, who died in 
England,is said to have left an estate amount- 
ing to $12,500,000. 

Mrs Richard Milliken, widow of a wealthy 
sugar planter, has presented to the New Or- 
leans charity hospital $75,000, to found a chil- 
dren’s building, which will include a kinder- 
garten and other improvements. 

Pres E. B. Andrews of Brown university 
insists that his resignation be accepted. 

Consul General Fitzhugh Lee has returned 
from Havana and is now in Washington. He 
says the case of Evangeline Cossio Cisneros 
has been greatly exaggerated. 

Abram Garfield, son of ex-President Gar- 
field, is to be married to Miss Reba Williams 
of Glenville, O. 

Judge John Sedgwick of the New York city 
supreme court died at Norfolk, Ct, aged 68 
years. He has been on the bench since 1871. 





When Hamlin Garland was gathering ma- 
terial for his life of Grant, he spent a day or 
two in Atlanta, where he met anold Virginia 
negro wbo said that he had witnessed Lee’s 
surrender. Garland was interested and quea- 
tioned him closely. 

‘*You say you were 
rendered?’’ 

‘*Dat I wuz, suh!’’ 

‘*Did you see Lee give up his sword?”’ 

‘*‘No, sir, I didn’t! Ginrul Lee give up 
he sword? Not him! Dey tried ter take it 
fuin him, but he made a pass at one er two er 
dem, en dey lef’ off, I tell you.’’ 

**And where was Grant all that time?’’ 

“‘Oh, he wuz right dar, suh! En he tell 
’em, he did: ‘Well, boys, let him keep de 
weapon. He can’t do much damage ‘kase he 

ys 


done whipped, anyhow! 


present when Lee sur- 


N. P. Willis was usually the life of the 
company he happened to be in. His repartee 
at Mrs Gale’s dinnerin Washington is famous. 


Mrs Gales wrote on a card to her niece at the 
other end of the table: ‘‘Don’t flirt so with 
Nat Willis.’’ She was herself talking viva- 


ciously to a Mr Campbell. Willis wrote the 
niece’s reply: 
‘‘Dear aunt, don’t attempt my young feelings 
to trammel, 
Nor strain ata Nat,while you swallow a Camp- 
” 


bell. 
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This ’Ere Brown. 


WILL TEMPLER. 
One’t to a sheriff’s sale of farm lands there 
come down 
From back of Chuekamickmuck mount’in 
this ’ere Brown. 
\ gandershankeder feller I hev never seen— 
Ner won’t; fur he was humbly-lookin’, young 
an’ green, 
Yall, awk’ard, bashful, shamblin’,—jest a 
perfec’ clown 
Was this ’ere Brown. 


He’d hed a littl 
said, 

\n’ was burnin’ to invest it, every red, 

In farmin’ land; which give the vandue mas- 
ter so much joy, 

He dum quick knocked down ninety acres to 
the boy, 

Vho, fishin’ out his wailet, with the cash 
come down, 

Come this ’ere Brown. 


money left him—so they 


rhe first spring on there he cone nothin’ 
*cept to take 

Down all the ole stone walls an’ fences, an’ 
to break 

The groun’ each side ’em fur some twenty feet 
er so, 

Rootin’ it up with oxen—ev’rything hed to go. 

\\eeds, vines, brake-roots an’ bushes das- 
sent show a crown 

To this ’ere Brown. 


Down along the main crick Brown hed a 
pastur lot, . 
Laid to bogs an’ willers, with here an’ there 


a spot 
Where pollywogs an’ lizards, mud turkles an’ 
frogs, 
Swum ‘round in the water, er sot on rotten 
logs 
gs, 


Peepin’, pipin’, croakin’: ‘‘ Knee deep,’’ an’ 
‘*You go roun’,’’ 
At this ’ere Brown,— 


Who showed to them amphibyans a little trick, 

By dreenin’ off the stagnant water to the 
erick, 

Then out he yanked them willers with his 
big ox team, 

Burnt ’em, an’ socked his subsoil plow into 
the beam, 

An’ tore up twenty acres 
groun’ 

Did this ’ere Brown. 


of that jet black 


Next year he sot out caullyflower an’ cabbage 
there, 
And sowed white onion seed; then havin’ 
some land to spare, 
He planted it to celery ;—cared well fur all. 
An’ when he come to harvest it, long in the 
fall, 
smiled, ner crossed his sunburnt phiz a 
single frown,— 
Swiled this ’ere Brown. 


pe 


Ss smile he quite well might, fur out of that 
’ere lot,’ 

He hauled two thousand dollars’ wuth; that’s 
what he got 

Fur knowin’ somethin’; while us fellers all 
’round here. 

Hedn’t done nothin’ ’tall ’cept to laff an’ jeer 

\t the book-an’-rule farmer that we thought 

we'd foun’ 

In this ’ere Brown. 


There ain’t no use of talkin’ ’bout this Brown 
no more. 

In land he’s got of acres mor’n twenty score. 

He eultivates it all an’ cultivates it well, 

lho’ *bout how much he’s wuth, we can’t 
none of us tell. 

His house an’ buildin’s air the best fur miles 
aroun’— 

All built py Brown. 


He ain’t o dum alfired green an’ bashful nov, 

Ner awk’ard neither; he’s got over that some- 
how,— 

B’en superviser, an’ assemblyman this year. 

(Say, now, ain’t it funny—things will come 
out so queer?) 

An’ he’s married to the liklhest gal in town, 

Is this ’ere Brown. 
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MAP OF THE TRANS-SIBERIAN RAILWAY 
This is the latest map, officially prepared for Berghau’s Chart of the World, from which it 
was re-engraved for the New York Sun, from which we copy it. 


Pumpkin Time. 
FRANK H. SWEET. 


From grassbiades tiny trumpeters are shrill- 
ing forth their glee, 
And overhead the sky is blue, and curn 
shocks all around 
Would seem to be grim sentinels, as far as eye 
“an see, 7 
To guard the golden pumpkins that are scat- 
tered o’er the ground. 


And flanking in the outer fields are fortresses 
of hay, 
Swift couriers of honking geese are speed- 
ing overhead, 
In dress parade the birches would outvie the 
maples gay, 
And show the world that yellow is the rank- 
ing hue of red. 


Across the fields are signalings ‘tween wary. 
piping quail, 
The bovolinks are flocking and deploying to 
the south, 
And vigilant as skirmishers, on tree and zig- 
zag rail, 
The crows, suspicious, scrutinize for hidden 
Wweapon’s mouth. 


a 


Possibilities of a Great Railway. 

The railroad herewith pictured may have 
an important bearing upon the United States. 
Part of the vast region of southwestern Siberia 
that it traverses is enjoying an immense 
agricultural development. By means of gov- 
ernment-aided emigration and advances to 
settlers, large areas along the route between 
Chelyabinsk and Krasnoyarsk are being set- 
tled up. This movement is by one traveler 
likened to the enormous development in 
Iowa, Nebraska and Kansas that followed the 
opening up of our own trans-continental rail- 
ways. Trains now run daily the 2000 miles or 
more from St Petersburg to Zlatoust, the west- 
ern terminus of the Siberian railway, from 
where connections are being built north to 
Archangel and south to the Black Sea. 
Trains are now running also over the west- 
ern division as far as Tomsk and by the close 
of the year will reach Irkootsk. A ferry will 
probably be used for some years to take the 
trains across Lake Baikal. The section 
from Stretensk to the Khor river may not 
be built for some years, owing to the prob- 
lems involved in the annual overtiow of the 
Amur river. The short cut through Man- 
chooria to the eastern terminus at Vladivo- 
stok (nearly 6000 miles from Zlatoust, and 8000 
miles from St Petersburg) will first be built, 
now that Russia has practically reduced 
the Chinese empire to vassalage by the treaty 
of 1896. It is believed that the entire railroad 
will be open to traftic by 1900, reducing the 
time from London to Pekin (9000 miles) to 15 
days, against 38 days by the Suez canal and 
298 days by the Canadian Pacitic railroad. 
The circuit of the worll can then be made in 
30 days or less. The United States depart- 
ment of agriculture has already sent experts 
to investigate the probabilities of competition 
in the world’s markets that may be created 
by the completion of this vast railway 
system. Within ten years, this competition 
may be a serious question. The  trans- 
Siberian railroad and the Russian treaty with 
China also portend an era of railroad con- 





struction in the Chinese empire. The _ parti- 
tion of China may yet figure in the solution 
of the eastern question. The application of 
Chinese cheap labor to manufactures for the 
export trade may also be expected. 

~<a 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


THIRD INSTALLMENT FOR SEPTEMBER. 

7. SQUARE WorpD—1, an interjection; 2,a 
byway; 3, a genus of water fowls; 4, a tax. 

8. ANAGRAM— 

WERE ON MALT. 

9. DraMonp—1, a consonant; 2, a head cov- 
ering; 3, oil stones; 4, a small company of 
soldiers; 5, a wigwain; 6, to slay; 7, a vowel. 

10. Lir—ERARY—Who wrote the poem in which 
these lines occur, and what was the name of 
the poem. 

‘**And darest thou then 
To beard the lion in his den.’’ 

11. CHARADE—My first is not hitn, my sec- 
ond is an article of adornment greatly prized 
by ladies, and my whole is valuable fish. 


cL - 


A New Way of advertising has appeared in 
Paris. Ladies along the boulevards are sur- 
prised to see a magnificently dressed man 
walk up to them, make a profound bow, and 
depart without saying a word. The mysteri- 
ous cavalier wears a wig with a_ bald spot on 
top, on which is painted in big, black letters 
an advertising announcement of some kind. 





Slavery is supposed to have been abolished 
in the United States, but according to an ar- 
ticle in the North American Review, it has ex- 
isted among the Chinese in California for 
years, and continues almost unrestricted. 





Strange New Shrub that Cures Kidney and Blad- 
der Diseases, Rheumatism, etc. Free. 


We have previously described the new bo- 
tanic discovery, Alkavis, which proves a spe- 
cific cure for diseases caused by uric acid in 
the blood, or disorder of the kidneys or uri- 
nary organs. It is now stated that Alkavis is 
a product of the well-known kava-kava shrub, 
and is a specific cure for these diseases, just 
as guinine is for malaria. Hon R. C. Wood 
of Lowell, Ind, writes that in four weeks 
Alkavis cured him of kidney and bladder dis- 
ease of ten years’ standing, and Rev Thomas 
M. Owen, of West Pawlet, Vt, gives similar 
testimony. Many ladies also testify to its 
wonderful curative powers in disorders pecul- 
iar to womanhood. The only importers of 
Alkavis so far are the Church Kidney Cure 
Co of 418 Fourth avenue, New York, and they 
ure so anxious to prove its value that for the 

sake of introduction they will send a free 

treatment of Alkavis pre paid by mail to every 
reader of American Agriculturist who is a 
sufferer from any form of kidney or bladder 
disorder. Bright’s disease, rheumatism, dropsy, 
gravel, pain in back, female complaints, or 
other afiliction due to improper action of the 
kidneys or urinary organs. We advise all 
sufferers to send their names ani address to 
the company, and receive the Alkavis free. It 
is sent to you entirely free, to prove its won- 
derful curative power. 


CURE RUP Tr URE 
for Boo. 
<—-— CHESTERMAN & STREETER, 


L B. SEELEY & CO., 25 8. Lith ‘st, ” Philada., Pa. 
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At the Jumping-Off Place. 


EDWARD H. PHELPS. 





Eastport, Maine, is an anomaly—a city 
without a railroad. I doubt if a similar in- 
stance can be found in the United States. A 
tri-weekly steamer runs to Boston and steam 
ears run from Caiais, 18 miles away. East- 
port people who have never seen a train of 
cars are by no means a curiosity. Yet the 
place has 6000 inhabitants, a long line of well 
patronized stores, and is quite a busy little 
world by itself. 

Eastport has nearly 30 fish factories, where 
sardines are packed. The season is supposed 


to last from May till December, but the fac- 
tories run only when the fishermen, at un- 
certain intervals, bring in their supplies of 
little herring. When these arrive work 1s 
pushed day and night and sometimes Sun- 
days; when they fail to come the factories 
shut down and wait. The result is that there 
is only about three months’ work out of 
twelve, but the wages paid are so good that 


the places are eagerly sought for. Many girls 


make $2 a day and some young men as bigh 
as $6 a day. 

In all the border towns, both sides of the 
Maine and New Brunswick line, the money 


of both countries circulates freely, although 
the Canadian banks charge a small discount— 
a fraction of 1 %—when receiving United States 
bills and refuse the silver altogether, not- 
withstanding itis intrinsically as valuable as 
theirs,—but the people are glad enough to get 
it or any other American coins. A St John 
druggist who changed a Canadian five for me 
seemed pleased to be able to pay me United 
States silver certificates. He was one of the 
Canadians whv are frightened at the word 
silver’? and who, while not refusing these 
bills in trade, was glad enough to get rid of 
them. 

There are a million more people in London 
than in the whole of Canada from the Atlantic 
tc the Pacific ocean and from the great lakes 
to the North Pole. Canada’s total population 
is only 5,000,000. When I mentioned in- 
cidentally the other day that the United States 
had 70,000,000, a Canadian said ‘‘Bless my 
soul’’ and thought I was Joking. 

One can live in the provinces somewhat 
cheaper than in the states. Flour costs wore, 
but beef, mutton, eggs, fish and other eatables 
are several cents below American prices. 
Excellent cuts of beef can be had for 10ca 
pound, not Chicago beef but Canadian, and 
good beef, too. But wages are corresponding- 
ly low, and work hard to obtain. Prices in 
the dry goods stores are lower than ours in 
the case of a few imported goods, but not in 
general. The Canadian shopkeeper has the 
pick of three markets in making his purchases 
—Canadian, American and English. Canada 
has now factories of her own, making more 
boots and shoes, cotton goods, etc, than they 
ean sell. The present tendency is to buy in 
England, which,underthe new Canadian tariff 
regulations, has special advantages over the 
United States and every other country in 
sending goods into Canada—12} % reduction 
the tirst year and 25% the second and all fu- 
ture years. This arrangement is Canada’s 
retort to pay off the United States for putting 
heavy duties on lumber, hay, potatoes and 
other agricultural products. Canada virtual- 
ly says to the United States, ‘‘If you refuse 
us free entry at Boston and elsewhere for 
our products, we will trade with England 
and not with you.’”’ 


se 


——— 

Prosperity.—Of this we can be sure: Some of 
the foundations of prosperity have been laid 
broad and deep, and it cannot be long befure 
the superstructure will begin to rise, a 
superstructure worthy of the past and 
worthy of a world which, however it may seem 
to falter, is always steadily advancing toward 
a richer prosperity and a greater civilization. 
{Thomas B. Reed. 





Traveling im a Private Car is a luxury that 
may now be enjoyed upon most American 
railroads by anyone who will pay 18 railway 
fares, and for 18 berths, and bear the cost of 
the cook, meat and drinks, says a writer in 
Scribner’s. 


EVENINGS AT HOME 
OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


A Little Timepiece. 
A. F. CALDWELL. 





Always prompt at breakfast— 
This is Willie’s rule— 

Punctual on bis errands, 
Never late to school! 

Why does papa eall him 
(Guess it from this rhyme), 

His little timepiece?—Just because 
He’s always ’round on --—! 





How Jocko Was Caught. 

SPRAGUE W. CHAMBERS. 

——o 

HE LITILE town of 

Merle was all excite- 

ment. Cook’s great 

united circus and men- 

agerie was billed to 

show, rain or shine, the 

following Friday after- 

noon and evening. All 
day long the billboard was surrounded by an 
admiring crowd of open-mouthed boys and 
girls, who wondered if the Japanese would 
really swallow swords, and the comical look- 
ing little monkeys truly ride upon the backs 
of Shetland ponies, as pictured out on 
the bills. 

In the eager, excited group were Carl, Paul 
and AnnieBush,three children whose prospects 
of seeing the show were not at all bright. 
Their father had died three years before and 
the family was left in destitute circumstances. 
Mrs Bush took in sewing and did anything 
else she could find to do; and, by being pru- 
dent, she managed to keep her little flock 
together. 

At last the long-looked-ahead-to day arriv- 
ed. The big white tents were up long before 
most people of the place were stirring. 

Among the first to reach the grounds were 
the Bush boys. Carl, the elder of the two, got 
a chance to carry water, for which work he was 
given a ticket. In the afternoon, the trio 
of children went down town to see the street 
parade. 

When little Annie saw the 
wild animals, the spangled 
and the gilded chariot with its big brass 
band, she could not keep back the tears, so 
badly did she want to see the performance. 
Carl had set his heart on seeing the show, 
but when he saw the tears in his little sister’s 
eyes, he quickly abandoned the idea of going. 
He pressed the ticket in her hand, and insist- 
ed that she go in his stead. 

On the way home she toid them, to their 
delight, of the hoy clown and his wonderful 
trained ponies; of Jocko, the little monkey 
that performed all manner of tricks; of the 
queer man that ate balls of fire; of the tall 
giraffe with its long neck; of the beautiful 
birds; the snakes; and the awful lion that 
roared so hideously. 

That night during the performance some- 
thing happened that was not down on the 
bills. Jocko, iu performing a difficult trick, 
made a slight mistake and was given a sting- 
ing cut froin a long whip in the hands of his 
cruel master. Like a fash, the little animal 
made for the center pole. Up he went, reach- 
ed the top, made bis exit through a small 
hole, and escaped. 

That night the show left town, but Professor 
Costello and another employe stayed be- 
hind. A reward was offered, and fully half 
the men and boss of the village joined vain- 
ly in the hunt. 

Later in the summer, Fred Barnes, who had 
been visiting his aunt at Rockford, returned 
home, bringing with him a snow-white rab- 
bit, which he appropriately called Whitey. 

One evening when Carl and Paul were 
chatting together, Paul exclaimed: ‘‘ Tell 
you what, Carl, I’ve got ascheme! What do 
you think of this plan—build a trap and catch 
a rabbit of our own?’’ 

‘*That is a great scheme!’’ cried Carl. 
‘*Why, I know where there’s any amount of 
them !”’ 

The following morning a soap box was 
found and quickly transformed into a trap. 
After dinner Carl placed it on his shoulder 
and started for Hobert’s woods, followed by 











open cages. of 
bareback riders, 





Paul and Annie. When the procession reach- 
ed the edge of the woods, it halted, and Carl 
placed the trap under a bush at the foot of a 
tall tree. 

‘*What will you use for bait,’’ asked Annie. 

The boys looked at each other; in their 
excitement they had forgotten to bring any. 

**An, now I have it!’’ and Paul took a piece 
of candy from his pocket. ‘‘Rabbits like 
candy, don’t they?’’ 

Carl did not know, but thought it might be 
well to try 1t; so with a piece of string they 
tied the candy to the spindle. 

The boys were up bright and early next 
day; and on visiting the trap were delighted 
to tind it sprung. They took turns at carrying 
it and were soon at home. Another box was 
found, and by nailing on some pieces of lath, 
and cutting out a door, they had a fair sort 
of a cage. 

Next the trap and cage were placed to- 
gether, and the doors opened. Then Carl 
drummed on the back of the trap, and in- 
stead of a rabbit, out rushed a little brown 
monkey—the same that had escaped from the 
circus. 

‘Oh, oh, oh!’’ cried little Annie, clapping 
her hands and capering around the room. 

‘*Hurrah, hurrah-h-a!’’ shouted the boys. 

Out rushed their mother to see what all 
the noise was about; and long before night 
there was not a boy or girl in town but knew 
of the capture. 

Soon after leaving Merle the circus stranded, 
and Jocko was never claimed. He soon be- 
came tame again, and would perform for the 
childrer even better than he did when under 
the control of his former master. 

nncenealllliiniannenines 

Perseverance Wins.—‘‘There’s no use of tak- 
ing that boy back, we can’t do anything with 
him and he’s a nuisancein the shop. I’m 
sorry for his mother,’’ said Mr G, senior part- 
ner of the firm of G & S,bnilders and contrac- 


tors. ‘‘Nine-tenths of our American boys are 
failures because they “don’t want to work; 
they want to live like rich men’s sons. 


There is no royal road to wealth, but there is 
a road to success if only the boy is willing to 
travel it. Perseverance is what is needed. 
Stick-to-1t-iveness wins every time. There is 
Mr K, he was very successful here in Albany. 
He went west and sawa ‘‘big chance’’ in 
Kansas City. He did well out there at first 
and tried to induce me to sell out and go 
there. The last I heard of him he had buried 
his wife and was walking back to Albany 
without money enough to pay his fare. Yes, 
the boy who perseveres and saves his nickels 
and dimes may yet win success.’’—[E. V. A. 
cc 

Perfect Happiness.—A Persian king got the 
blues and was told by his astrologers that 
he would be himself again by wearing the 
suit of a perfectly happy man. The whole 
kiugdom was ransacked for such a man but 
he could not be found. At last a laborer 
returning from his work was discovered to be 
absolutely happy and was hurried before the 
king. But when his coat was removed, it 
appeared that the man wore no shirt! One 
must depend upon one’s self for happiness. 





The Time Honored Custom of heading a 
battle charge with the national flag is to be 
abandoned by the British army. ‘‘In fu- 
ture,’’ says Lord Wolseley, ‘‘it would be mad- 
ness and a crime to order any man to carry 
colors into action. You might quite as well 
order him to be assassinated.’’ 





A Statute Mile is 5280 feet lonz, an English 
nautical wile 6080 feet, an American nautical 
mile 6080.27. The nautical mile, theoretical- 
ly, is one-sixtieth part of a degree of a great 
circle of the earth; but the great circle of 
course is variable, as the earth is not a_ per- 
fect sphere. 


Eggs as Currency—A $1200 farm in Tennes- 
see has been paid for wholly in hens’ eggs, 
the instalments being remitted daily, some- 
times at the rate of three cents adozen for the 
eggs, delivered in four-dozen lots. 


A Small Pond on the farm of R. H. Lyons at 
Osage, Kan, was convérted ten years ago into 
a chain of fish ponds, which, as now stocked, 
are said to be worth $15,000. 








Jennie and Her Pet Lamb. 
CHARLES L. PIERCE. 





This is a picture of Jennie and her lamb. 
The lamb, at the time this photograph was 
taken (in April), was only a few weeks old, 





but now has grown to be as large as its 
mother, so that it doesn’t make as desirable 
a pet as earlier in the season. 


The Habits of Food Fish. 


FRANK H. SWEET. 





Among the northern aud western lakes and 
streams, black bass are retiring to deep wa- 
ter, but still visit the shoals night and morn- 
ing for food. It is at such times that anglers 
capture them with flies. No bait is used, but 
an artificial fly is cast upon the surface of the 
water at distances ranging from 30 to 75 feet, 
and allowed to settle below the surface and 
is then drawn toward the starting point. The 
fish is captured by noticing the swirl in the 
water as it rushes for the fly, rather than 
by the feeling of tne b:te or strike. Some an- 
glers prefer the early morning for fly fishing; 
others contend that just before sunset is the 
proper time, because the bass are less likely 
to see the shadow of the rod. If the fish sees 
the shadow he will not bite. From middle 
August to October, the fish are in prime con- 
dition, and the small-mouthed variety makes 
splendid sport for the angler. 

Another much prized fish found in the 
Great Lakes is the muscallonge. It is taken 
by trolling,and the angler’s skill is displayed, 
not in keeping his strong tackle unbroken, 
but in endeavoring to keep from tearing the 
hook out of the mouth of the fish, He must 
give the fish the line when necessary and 
keep it taut when it slackens. A muscallonge 
sometimes jumps from the water, shaking his 
head vigorously in the effort to throw out the 
hook. <A good specimen often weighs 50 Ibs 
or more. The waters about the Thousand Is- 
lands are full of them, but faitnful, patient 
work is needed for the capture of the great 
fish. At times whole days pass without a 
strike. The haunts of the fish are generally 
learned from practice and they are sought for 
in places where they have been captured be- 
fore. Other Great Lake fish are the cisco, cap- 
tured with an ordinary trout rod and line; 
and the calico bass, variously known as 
‘*strawberry bass,’’ ‘‘grass bass,’’ ‘bitter 
head,’’ ‘*‘lamplighter,’’ ‘‘barfish,’’ ‘‘goggle- 
eye,’’ and ‘‘goggle-eyed perch.’’ The calico 
bass frequents clear water with grass bottom, 
and is fished for with trolling spoons. It has 
the voracious appetite of the black bass. That 
savage mammoth, the sturgeon, is also found 
in the Great Lakes, as well asin the salt wa- 
ters along the ocean coast. 

Among the salt-water fish, the striped bass 
perhaps furnishes the most ger.uine sport. 
Every inch of him is game and he is caught 
aleng the Atlantic coast and in the estuaries 
and tidal waters from Maine to Virginia. 
Crab is the best summer bait,although shrimp 
and lobster are sometimes used in still fish- 
ing. In capturing, the reel should not be 
checked too much, or allowed to run too free- 
ly, else the bail will be retarded or the line 
will unreel faster than it is needed and get 
into a snarl. 

Bluefish, alias ‘‘horse mackerel,’’ ‘‘skip- 
jack,’’ ‘‘green fish,’’ ‘‘snappers,’’ ‘‘ blue snap- 
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pers,’’ and ‘‘skip mackerel’’ are abundant from 
Penobscot Bay to Cape Fivrida, when the 
temperature of the water is above 40 degrees 
and when their favorite food, the menhaden, 
is plentiful. August and September are good 
fishing months along the eastern coast. The fish 
are usually taken by trolling with a metal or 
bone squid and a large huvuok. The position 
of gulls searching for prey over a school of 
bluefish is a good game indicator. 

Codtish begin to appear along the coast by 
the last week in May and gradually extend 
their feeding ground. During August and 
September codtishing is going on simultane- 
ously throughout a length of coast extending 
from latitude 47° 30’ to latitude 58° 30’, or 
more than 700 miles in one continuous line. 
For sport good grounds are found about Block 
Island. The haddock and ling are found in 
company with the codfish and are taken in 
the same manner. Hake are captured with 
bluefish tackle, with clam or crab bait. 

The Spanish mackerel run in large shoals 
during the bluefish season, and are taken in 
the same way, bytrolling with squids. The 
sailboat should be a light craft in order not to 
frighten the tish. Porgees are caught in tidal 
waters from Maine to Florida, and are gener- 
ally found with striped bass, blackish and oth- 
ercommon seacoast denizens. Sheepshead 
bite freely during August and September, and 
are found principally along the New Jersey 
and Long Island coast. 





The ‘Pet’? Prizes Awarded. 





As the result of the Pet Contest, announced 
June 12, the prize of $2.50 for the ‘‘ brightest, 
most characteristic photograph of a pet crea- 
ture or creatures,’’ is awarded to Ethel J. 
Paxtou, McConnell’s Mills, Pa, with special 
and honvurable mention to Louis Pfund, Ada, 
Minn. The other prize of $2.50, for the best 
letter of 600 words or less, describing pets or 
telling how to train and care for pets, is 
awarded to H. M. Gee, Tonica, Il]. A _ fine 
photo accompanies this article,which we shall 
print with the description. but this award was 
given without consideration of the picture— 
simply fur the article alone. The next best 
description, to which honorable mention is 
due, was by Jvan Morton, Hume, Mo. The 
prize photograph and the prize letter will be 
published 1n a week or two, and the other 
pictures and letters in due time. The young 
folks and their elders are thanked cordially 
for the lively interest they have taken in this 
contest, the fruits uf which ali our readers 
will enjoy in weeks to come. 





The Young Folks’ Table. 


How Divide the Money ?—One man has three 
loaves of bread and another man two loaves. 
A friend came and ate dinner with them. He 
gave them 20 cents. How should they divide 


it.—[{Elvin Wilson. 





Who Has No 7’s Letters?—As Iam the first 
in No7, 1 wrote you some time agoin regard 
to the letters which I mailed May 4 and had 
not received. I have not received them yet. 
After I wrote you vefore, I had a letter from 
the seventh on the circle saving he mailed 
the letters June 29. I would like to hear from 
them.-- [Florence A. Hail. 


That’s Right.—The letters of Circle No 9 
have been round once. Being first on the list, 
I was requested to make a report of our prog- 
ress until a secretary 18 chosen.—[M. A. 
Connelly. 





Circle Queries.—Miss C. S., having sent us 
your name, address and age, you have noth- 
ing else to do until we form a circle ip which 
your age will ‘‘fit.”” E. V. MeN., send 10c 
and we will put your name on the next circle 
of about your age. E. C., your age, 25, 
need not keep you from joining a circle; we 
have had quite a number of 25 and 26 years. 
If Edna Voorhies doesn’t send us her ad- 
dress, we can't put her on a circle list uor re- 
turn money; we have asked for this address 
twice before. 





Prosperous No 6.—The circular letter No 6 
sta rted on its journey April 28 and arrived at 
its starting point Aug 20. All the members 
seem to like the plan, and are well pleased 
with the letters. All the letters contain a 
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flescription of the place in which each mem- 
ber lives, and the oceupation in which each is 
engaged. We have not elected a secretary yet, 
but intend doing so the next round. Some 
of the members requested me to send in the 
first repurt, as I was the first on the hst and 
it would be so Jong before the letters would 
come around again, and we could find who 
was elected secretary.—[Ralph S. McNeel. 


Ruth Kept Her Pony.—We have a colt that 
is 14 years old and is very gentle anid kind, 
and her name is Lady. J ean brush her from 
head to foot, and harness her and lead her all 
about the barnyard. She is a pretty bright 
bay. My little brother is seven years old and 
he has three pigs. When he goes out into the 
farmyard they all gather around bim for him 
to play with them and when he pats them 
they all he down. What did Ruth Lewis do 
with her pony?—|£dna Voorhies. 


Ted’s Bargain. 


ANNIE H. DONNELL. 








A bargain! A bargain! Who’ll buy a bargain, 
A spandy new bargain just in? 

It’ll wash, I think, without a shrink, 
An’ it’s all woolen, up to its chin. 

It is some puckery now, I know, 
3ut that’ll wash out, nursie thinks. 

And the blue in its eyes is biue as the skies, 
An’ it wiggles and cries and winks! 


Who’ll buy a bargain? Who’ll buy a bargain? 
Here’s the beautifulest bargain to-day! 

You’)] hunt in vain fur another again. 
‘* This way for a bargain, this way! 

The price? You’ll take it, Auntie,you b’lieve? 
Well—only but—(still as a mouse)— 

Why but don’t you see, she b’longs fo me, 
The baby up to my house. 














A woman’s attractiveness in the eyes of 
man depends largely on her physical ap- 
pearance. Nature, in order to preserve the 
race, guides mankind by the instinctive 
preference for a mate who is physically 
sound and wholesome. 

If intellect alone were chiefly sought. the 
offspring might be a generation of Solo- 
mons for wisdom, but they would perish 
in infancy for want of physical stamina. 

A weak or unhealthy woman is unfitted ta 
fulfil her part in perpetuating the race; she 
is unequal to the demands of motherhood 
and wifehood, she is robbed of her natural 
womanly attractiveness. 

Many a woman is cheated of life’s choicest 
gifts by a dyspeptic, bile-poisoned condi- 
tion of the system, which shows itself in a 
ae skin, sallow complexion, tainted 

reath, or thin, ungraceful form. 

The most perfect remedy for all the mort§ 
fying symptoms of mal-nutrition and im- 
pure blood is Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical - 
Discovery. Through its remarkable effect 
upon the liver and digestive organs it 
sweeps all impurities out of the circula- 
tion and creates a fresh supply of new, 
rich, life-giving blood. 

It gives clearness and bloom to the com- 

lexion; sweetens the breath; rounds out 
Phe face and form, and invigorates the en- 
tire constitution with vital energy. 

It restores the invincible beauty of whole- 
someness and womanly capacity. 

“I was a complete wreck; appetite gone, nerv- 
ous system impaired; could not sleep, and was so 
weak that I could not stand on my feet ten min. 
utes,”’ writes Miss Ella Bartley, of No. 213% 
South Grant Avenue, Columbus, Ohio: ‘‘I only 
weighed 95% pounds when I commenced taking 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery, After I 
had taken a half bottle I began to improve; J 
could sleep soundly the whole night, and would 
awaken with an appetite for breakfast, which 
was a rare thing as I never had for two years 
back eaten a hearty breakfast. I now have an 
excellent appetite, and my friends say they never 
saw me looking better or in better spirits since 
they knew me. I tell them it is all due to Dr. 
Pierce’s ‘ Discovery.’”’ 

In all cases of obstinate constipation, the 
‘Discovery ’’ should be supplemented with 
Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets. 
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The Conquest of 
Rosehill Parish. 


By Frederick B. Mott. 


GARDEN OF EDEN, is it 
not, Julia?’’ The Rev 
Addison Jordan turned 
such a delighted, joyous face 
to his daughter, that she, 
looking at him rather than 
the scene before them, dis- 
pelled the sorrowfnl ex 


face by an answering 








pression from her own 
stile. 

‘*T callit a perfect little Paradise,’’ he con- 
tinued. ‘‘And do you know, Juha, I havea 
most decided premonition that che dear souls 
will be moved somehow to overlook all my 
shortcomings, and accept me for their pastor. 
I—I already picture you, darling, once more 


with a home—one of these pretty little 
houses with garden and floweis; and apple 
trees; and—a hammock; and—’’ 


‘*An, father, how happy we could be!’ 

For a moment she gazed joyously into his 
radiant face and her pale cheek flushed faint- 
ly. Then she recalled the long train of bitter 
disappointments filling her experience in the 
past five years; her fell, the strained 
look returned, and she walked on with com- 
pressed lips, heedless of the beauty of the 
village or the exquisite charm of the summer 
day. 

The childlike-hearted minister, with hope 
perpetually renewed from the deep fountain 
of faithestalked gaily of the comforts and even 
the luxuries he anticipated, the realization of 
which the more he talked became more and 
more certain to his delighted heart. 

At the death of his wife six years before, 
when Julia was a delicate child, he had 
hastily resigned his small charge, and carried 
his sick child across the ocean to the soft, re- 
storing climate of southern France. There they 
lived for a whole year, with ever increasing 
strength to Julia, untii, his slender resources 
exhausted, they returned to New England 
and began that torturing hfe of ‘pulpit sup- 
ply.’’ For five years now the patient preacher 
had gone from place to place as pulpits fell 
vacant, or ministers absented themselves, but 
seldom anywhere twice, and always in the 
end to be quietly passeé by. Now be had 
been sent to Rosehill, by the denominational 
headquarters at Boston, to preach for two Sun- 
days as a candidate. <As the Jast few months 
had reduced them almost to starvation, they 
left their lodgings in Boston and Julia caine 
with her father for the joy at least of ten 
days in the country. 

Being perfect strangers in the little village, 
they had to ask their way to the hotel where 
the church ‘‘entertained”’ its supply ministers. 
It was too early in the summer for many 
visitors, and the clean white, roomy house, 
with its long, low-studded dining room, and 


eves 


its brightly carpeted parlor, gave them a 
sense of freedom to move and _ breathe, long 


denied them in their city lodgings. 

After supper one of the church deacons 
came in to give the usual information ior the 
services on the morrow. Deavon Hostle, from 
a business and financial point of view the 
most prominent man in the church, came in 


without any announcement. “You come 
right along in with me, Tom, my boy, and 


just sit down; I sha’n’t maybe be more than 
tive minutes, anyway,’’ he cried. 

His voice was heard in the hall as he came 
stamping along towards the parlor and a 
moment afterwards appeared, all heartiness 
and hurried good nature, before Mr Jordan 
and Julia, behind him his boy Tom, a giant of 
a young fellow just getting into business 
ways after a briliiant career as a college 
athlete. 

‘*‘Ah, well now, I’m glad to see you, I’m 
sure, Reverend,—Reverend,—let’s see, I 
haven’t had your name, have 1? Jordan—oh 
yes. I’m Deacon Hostle of the church here— 
just dropped in to make sure you were here, 
you know—everything all right? That’s good. 
Your daughter, did you say? Here, Tom, 
here, Miss Jordan, this is my boy, Tom Hos- 
tle, Tom Hostle of Harvard; dessay you’ve 
seen his name in the papers. Shocking 
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ways they have now, pretty nearly always 
found his name in the Sunday morning 
papers!’’ and Mr Hostle winked at the minis- 
ter. ‘‘Tom, you just talk to Miss Jordan, 
while I give the minister a few points on the 
Way we sort of manage our services here.’’ 
When Deacon Hostile and his son hurried 
away fifteen minutes later, Mr Jordan faced 
his daughter with a look of bewildered pain. 
‘*Julia, I think I tried to acknowledge his 
interest and kindness, but what he desired 
me to do, what it was he said about 
the clock, and some movements I was to re- 
gard on the part of the sexton, I am sure I 
have noidea! His extreme haste and—was 
it louctness, Julia?—quite made me stupid.’’ 
As Mr Jordan sank back in his chair, Julia 
came and stood over him, smoothing his 
scanty whitening hair with her thin hands. 
For a time she was quite silent, but her mind 
was agitated with conflicting thoughts. In 
imagination she saw all her dear father’s 
anticipations once more destroyed. 


‘*Julia,’? her father continued, ‘‘you did 
not hear what he said about texts, did you, 
my dear? He certainiy was very emphatic 


about something, but really his emphasis 
and bis hilarity together quite drove the sub- 
stance of what he said from my mind.’”’ 

‘*He advised you not to preach about the 
prodigal son,’’ Julia replied. ‘‘He said they 
have heard so many sermons from candidates 
about the poor prodigal that the people were 
beginning to wish he had choked himself 
with the husks. He seemed to think it quite 
a joke! But father, dear, what Mr Hostle 
really needs is to listen to you, not to advise 


you. Oh, iny dear, dear, darling old father,’’ 
she cried passionately, flinging her arms 


or 


about his stooping shoulders, i wish he 
would, I wish they all would! But don’t be 
disturbed, dear, don’t think of them, be just 
as beautiful as you always are, and perhaps 
it will come out all right.’’ 

Sunday morning dawned slowly, through 
dense overhanging elond banks, which pres- 
ently fell in steady drizzle, soaking the fresh 
foliage of the elm trees till the leaves droped 
their green tips and poured the rain off in 
great, sopping drops onto the road below. 
Inside, the church was damp and dark; only 
ahanaful of people attended service, and 
all seemed as depressed as the weather. 

Mr Jordan had great difficulty in reading 
his manuscript, for as no evening services 
were ever held in the oldchurch, there were 
no fixtures for lighting. Still, to Julia, who 
sat cold and unhappy in the rear of the 
church, there was unusual sweetness in her 
father’s voice, as though his spirit rose above 
the earthly gloom, and when near the end of 
his sermon he left the manuscript and recited 
Whittier’s ‘‘My Psalm,’’ Julia marvelled how 
there could be an unstirred soul before hiw. 
At the same moment, however, she saw Tom 
Hostle looking at her with eyes, which, could 
she have read them, plainly told how the 
spell of her beautiful face, pale and sad as it 
was, far outweighed in his opinion the value 
of the discourse. No one remained to speak 
to the supplying minister, who was unknown 
to them even by name, and all hurried home 
through the rain, apparently regretting the 
uninteresting occasion. 

Julia spent the afternoon in astrife between 
her depressed spirits and a mental keenness 
which rebelled against defeat. Why should 
not these people accent a man like her father, 
so fitted to help them to the very best and 
highest things? Was there any influence that 
could be brought to bear upon them? What 
was it Mr Hostle had said the night before? 
‘*The women choose the minister and we men 
pay him his salary.’’ Then he had been very 
facetious about a certain brewer’s widow. 
“If her husband was living, of course we 
wouldn’t have her in the church,’’ he said, 
**We are all for prohibition here. But seeing 
he’s comfortably dead, and she’s only a wom- 


an and never been in the business herself, 
why it’s all right. Fact is, she’s our ‘elite.’ 


Lots of brass, lots of style, latest fashions! 
Oh, we all follow the brewer’s widow!”’ 
Julia quickly divined that it was the brew- 
er’s widow of all people who could most sure- 
ly influence the choice of a minister and im- 
mediately a plan began to shape itself in her 
mind. On Monday afternoon she called her 





the fact that as he had 
parish, it Was 
brewer’s wido 


father’s attention to 
temporary charge of the 
duty at once to call on the 


Mrs Coster, who, not having been at chu 
on Sunday, was very probably ill. Innoc 
Addison Jordan at once complied. ‘*Anid 
must go with you,’’ said Julia. 

The call was very short and rather app 
ing. Mrs Coster was a massive won 


dressed with careful decorative elaborat 
and surrounded with a great houseful of 
posing ornaments and gorgeous drape 
Julia trembled when they came away, lest 
father’s really shabby coat and her own sty 
less gown should irretrievably have ruin 
their prospects. Stillshe had gained her poi 
for the widow had invited her to come agai 
As this opportunity was exactly the thing 
for which Julia had planned, she went at 
earliest polite moment, and went alone! § 
had passed two restless nights schooling he 
self in tbe role she was to assume, and pra 
ticing a gay, audacious manner, which, w 
it sadly belied ber heart, was wonderf 
becoming to her dark eyes and graceful fig 

Mrs Coster took her iuto the imme) 
conservatory and greenhouses which were oue 
of the ‘‘show sights’’ of Rosehill. 

**Oh, how these remind me 
Julia cried gaily. ‘‘Have you 
Europe much, Mrs Coster?’’ 

The brewer’s widow confessed she had not 
so Julia made a great deal of her very limited 
experiences there. She tried to bring in 
especially the names of all the nobility she 
had ever heard of, and even alluded to royalty 

Julia being a minister’s ‘daughter, Mrs Cos- 
ter took her into the rarely opened library, 
an immense room filled with shelves and 
shelves of shining gilt-edged books uncut 
and unopened. 


of Europ 
traveled n 


“Ts it not wonderful what great scholars 
know, Mrs Coster,’’ Julia continued. ‘‘I 
have inet many very eminent men, but to me 
my father is more wonderful than any of 
them. You see, he has had such opportuni- 
ties, such experience, such travel, what he 


And of course 
Julia was 


has not studied I don’t know. 
he has written so much himself!’’ 
doubtless thinking of his sermons. 

**Has he, indeed?’’ said the widow. 

**Oh_ yes,’’ Julia exclaimed. ‘* Volumes 
and volumes.’’ 

‘*Very learned. subjects, [ suppose?’’ 

‘*Oh very, all kinds of queer things, chiefly 
commentations and such things as sceptics 
and ethicals. And oh dear, in languages he 
is wonderful, especially Orientals. They are 
dreadfully hard. Only the most eminent 
scholars know Orientals.’’ 

By the time they reached the crude modern 
oil portraits in the spacious hall, Julia felt 
herself mistress of the situation. She gave 
rein to her imagination and invented geneal- 


ogies and family connections of which any 
peeress might have’been proud. Mrs Coster 


was hypothetically at her feet; her parting 
words, most cordially spoken, were: ‘‘In- 
deed, I shall be there on Sunday, my dear.”’ 

Julia hardly knew how the best of the 
week passed. One evening they spent at 
the Hostles’, but she was too nervous and tov 
anxious to appreciate Tom Hostle’s evident 
attentions, wbiie her indifference and un- 
consciousness only deepened his growing in- 
terest. 

Happily when Sunday came, it came with a 
glorious burst of sunshine. Julia did her best 


with her father’s old coat, but without a 
word to him of the importance of the oc- 
casion. 


When the service was over, it was Mrs Cos- 
ter who went forward to the pulpit steps to 
thank the Rev Addison Jordan for his ‘‘noble’’ 
and ‘‘elevating’’ discourse. She regretted 
that a much larger congregation might not 
have had the good fortune to hear such a 
‘frefined’’ service. 

The afternoon brought Tom Hostle with a 
note from his father which ran:— 

REV AND DEAR siR: The parish committee 
instruct me to request you, if your engage- 
ments permit it, to extend your supply of our 
pulpit to cover two more Sundays, so few of 
our congregation having had the opportunity 
of hearing you.— Yours very truly, JONATHAN 
Hoste. 


Julia was too agitated even to see the 





bearer of the note. As soon as he was gone, 
wever, Julia hugged her father, and then 

a a good ery, hidiug herself on the back of 
I neck. 

‘Did not I tell you, my dear Julia, did not 
[say that I had a premonition these good 
' ple would become my parishioners? Will 

1 not be happy as a queen in this most love- 

spot “ 

But Julia only sobbed; an awful sense of 

r own wrong-doing came over her. ‘‘I 

n't know. I want to go to bed,’’ and hur- 
dly stifling her tears with a handkerchief 
» hastily retired. 

The following Sunday double the usual 
egation appeared at the village church. 
ple meeting in the vestibule before service 
eagerly asked each other, ‘‘Were you here 
Sunday? What, you haven’t heard him 
Well, he’s not like any supply we ever 
Rosehill before. He comesfrom away 
up in the Engiish aristocracy. Perfect cul- 
re, you know, such repose, such breeding. 
vy, it’s an education to listen to him. Dr 
rdan is accustomed to the highest society. 
e Duchess of Earlsdale corresponds with 

_ the celebrated Lady Charlotte Clivedon 


became a Christian through his inflnence, 
i he has even been invited to preach before 
valty. They say Mrs Handown, who was 


nresent the first Sunday when it rained, 
ticised the doctor's coat, bis stooping fig- 
and said he ‘couldn’t be in good health 
be so pale.’ Could anything be more 


absurd? You know very weil every young 
ynoramus preaching his first sermon has a 
brand-new coat. Among the clergy it is only 


» highest dignitaries that dare to wear a 
ng shabby. As to lis stoop, nobody could 
have written the wonderful books he has, and 
pored over ancient wanuscripts in every 
eat library of Europe, without it; it is 
much a mark of distinction as his coat. 
1d then his pallor, why, my dear friend, 
we ought to reverence it; do you know, it is 
the result of a dreadful imprisonment in an 
\rabian fortress when he was sent by the 
British government on the mission of convert- 
the king of Abyssinia to Christianity? I 
lvouitis a distinction to our village to 
e such a celebrity. We ought to double 
salary and give him a unanimous e¢all.’’ 
Poor Julia, watebing the people filling up 
pews, experienced such conflicting emo- 
us it was no wonder Tom Hostle thought 
face the most wonderful study in 7 dissolv- 

: views he had ever seen. She had _ plan- 

el a campaign and been successful. The 
deception she skillfully practiced upon Mrs 
Coster worked more effectively and far more 
rapidly than she in the least expected, but 
now the triumph was won, an awful sense of 

sinfulness of her own conduct oppressed 
her heart. True, she had only given her 
faney a little play in relating to Mrs Coster 
father’s past, but she had done it inten- 
nally, not accidentally, and had been led 
to make exaggerations far beyond her 
first intentions. 

Even in her distress, however, she could 
not fail to observe that the service, as it pro- 
ceeded, was more impressive and beautiful 

in anything she had heard before. The 
eager faces, the well-filled church, such an 
unusual sight to the patient minister, touched 

n to pathetic tenderness. But the degrad 
ing thougbt pierced her that she was not only 
shaming and soiling her own soul, but the 

untlike and holy spirit of her beloved 
lather. 

That Sunday proved the most astonishing 
day in the life of the Rev Addison Jordan. 
In the morning he preached to a larger con- 
‘regation than ever before in his life, and 

th more joy and emotion than he had ever 

fore experienced. In the afternoon a call 

1 been extended to him by the parish 
committee, with a verbal guarantee that it 

ld be afterward confirmed by the whole 
Chureh. 
\nd in the evening his daughter, to whom 
felt absolutely sure this offer would come 
balm to a troubled heart, his daughter 
, With pale, determined face, had 
emnly made him promise to deciine the 
‘ iB! 

The news of the distinguished Dr Jordan’s 

refusal of the committee’s offer of a_ settle- 
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ment spread to all the distant ends of the 
scattered parish, and something like a sensa- 
tion occurred. The concluding Sunday saw 
the church really tilled, the deacons and com- 
mittee were absolutely excited. ‘The innocent 
center of this sudden interest accepted it all 
with the simplicity of a child. What sublime 
radiance shone from his spiritualized coun- 
tenance, as without restraint he poured forth 
the secrets of his own secure faith! 

Entreaties and beseechings were all in 
vain, however. Julia insisted upon return- 
ing to Boston and poverty. To her, nothing 
less than relinquishing the longed-for reward 
could atune for her own wrong doing. Still in 
the distress of her troubled heart she did not 
yet find peace, even though she was about to 
face unknown years of drudgery as a penance. 

Her attempts to appear cheerful before her 
father, broken by sudden unvontrollabie fits 
of passionate weeping in his arms, aroused 
the good man in his wonder to extreme ten- 
derness,and that again added agony to Julia’s 
self-reproaches. Her father, however, some- 
what conforted himself with the delicate 
conviction that this was only a manifestation 
of woman’s inexplicable nature, and that 
doubtless Julia’s maidenly affections had 
been disturbed by the undisguised attentions 
of handsome Toin Hostle. 

Juiia, as unconscious of her father’s 
thoughts as he of hers, was still brooding 
over her uneonfessed shame, when a new turn 
was given to their affairs. 

Mrs Coster, the brewer’s widow, sent her 

carriage down to the hotel, with a nice note 
to Dr Jordan begging him, as a last mark of 
his kindness, to send her the titles of all his 
works, especially those ‘‘Orientals,’’ that she 
might order them of her bookseller to place 
upon her shelves in honor of one for whom 
she should always ‘‘cherish a lasting regard.’’ 

When Mr Jordan referred this extraordinary 
request to Julia, that impulsive girl returned 
in tlhe carriage herself, and finding the 
widow alone, threw herself at her feet and 
poured worth a full confession of the whole 
wicked deception. 
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At first Mrs Coster was bewildered and 
shocked, but the more she thought of it the 
less important it seemed. Indeed, she soon 
began to enjoy the humorous aspect of the 
situation. ‘‘Why, you’re a_ regular little 
witch,’’ she cried at last, a broad smile 
lighting her expansive face. ‘‘To think 
how you’ve set the parish by the ears. I 
shall laugh till my dying day when I think 
of it. And yet, my dear, what good has come 
of it! Your father is a saint. His influence 
will give a new life to our church. Now 
you trust the rest of this affair to me. I’ll 
settle with .the parish. Go? You mustn’t 
think of it! You’ve just about worried your- 
self sick. I shall send for your father and 
have you both up here for just as long as you 
will stay with me. Now don’t object! Be 
good, my dear, and stay.’’ 

And so nev Addison Jordan consented to 
withdraw his letter declining the call and he 
became after all the happiest and most belov- 
ed pastor of any New England church. 

Julia recovered her good spirits, and as she 
had at first conquered the parish by decep- 
tion, she now won it all over again by a con- 
quest of love. 

jscicoastelaaliaaiinaaiicisaie 

No Time.—He who cannot tind time to con- 
sult his Bible will one day find that he has 
time to be sick; he who has no time to pray 
must find time to die; he who can find no 
time to retlect is most likely to find time to 
sin; he who cannot find time for repentance 
will find an eternity in which repentance 
will be of no avail; he who cannot find time 
to work for others may find an eternity in 
which to suffer for kimself.—[Hannah More. 

Buying Titles.—Since 1860 only 12 Americans 
have married English peers, and of these four 
were second or third wives. There are about 
700 peers. 





A Hypocrite feels better satisfied with him- 
self every time be sees a good man backshde. 





Nothing hurts a man more than to seem 
small and ignoble in his own eyes. 








Going to 


Better stay at home and get 


GOLD 





DUST} 


from your grocer. Sold everywhere and 


Cleans Everything 


MADE ONLY BY 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
Chicago. St. Louis. New York. Boston. Philadelphia. 





Klondike? 
































EARNED. 22. 


Just go among your friends 
and sell 100 lbs, of 
Baker’s Teas, Spices, or 

Baking Powder 

and Earn a Girls’ Bicycle; or 
sell 75 lbs. for a Boys’ Bicycle; 
200 Ibs. for a Ladies’ or Gents’ 
High-Grade_ Bicycle; 50 Ibs. 
for a Gold Watch and Chain; 
25 Ibs. fora Solid Silver Watch 
and Chain; 2 lbs. for an 
Autoharp ; io Ibs. for a Cres- 
cent Camera; 385 lbs. for a 
Gramophone. 

We pay the express or freight 
on cash orders. Send address 
Jor particulars. 


W. G. BAKER, 
(Dept. EB) Springfield, Mass. 














3000 BIGYGLES 


fg when out at once. 
Models, guarant’d, 
rire oy ‘20. "96 models 12 
to€20. 2d hand wheels 85 
to $15. Shipped to anyone 
ne on approval without advance 
Y\y Seposts. Great factory clearing sale 
EARN A BICYCLE 
by helping advertise us. We will give one 
‘agent in each town = USE ofa sample 
twheel to introduce them. Write at once for 


our lipesial eke K. MEAD & PRENTISS, Chicago, Ii! 


$75. 


ae Per Monthand 

EXPENSES 

paid any active 
man or woman if 
right. Goods sold 
by sampleonly. We 
furnish horse and 
HOR SE & Bucer buggy, also samples 


FREE. Full particulars upon request. Address 
FREE IMPORTER, P. 0, Box 5308, Boston, Masse 
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The Suntlower. 
EL. GC. We 





If yonder sun should set forevermore, 

Just at the hight of summer bloom and bliss, 

Rising on other worlds, but not on this,— 

Where would the sunflower be? Methinks 

as o’er 

The face of Nature spreads the darkness deep, 

Blotting her beauty into dreamless sleep, 

Husbing her music, quenching all her hope, 

Till only Ruin and Decay survived,— 

Its drooping disc would still its great eye ope 

Toward the West, where last the glory lived 

That made it live; till, withered and forlorn, 

Prone on the breast of sightless earth ’twould 
lie. 

What if the yearning with its being born,— 

Soul of the flower,--wore immortality? 





Hanging a Picture. 
MRS J. W. WHEELER. 

An otherwise charming apartment may be 
utterly ruined by the pictures on the walls. 
Sometimes the pictures are well chosen, but 
illy hung—a somber landscape in oiis in a 
very dark corner, or a dainty water color in 
a light so strong that only a glare of glass is 
visible unless the observer is very close to it. 

Not long ago, only very large pictures were 
hung in broad spaces, with perhaps a smaller 
one above or one on either side. This rule is 
no longer followed in artistic homes. First 
choose a good light for your subject, no mat- 
ter if the space is wide and your frame small; 
hang it there, and build around it, as it were. 
Small pictures are often grouped together; 
sometimes a large space is filled with a ‘‘lad- 
der’’ of frames of uniform size, the triangular 
spaces at the lower right and upper left corn- 
ers being hung with horizontal panels of a 
different style. Bas-reliefsin plaster are used 
in small spaces to good effect; sometimes a 
row of these is placed directly under a large 
picture. One occasionally sees as many as 
three rows of small frames upon a wall; in- 
deed, where there are a large number of pic- 
tures they should be hung as in a studio or art 
gallery. An hourspent at either of these 
places will give you many valuable hints on 
good hghts and grouping. 

When the expense of framing has to be cur- 
tailed, one may use a good thick wat instead, 
tacking it up with small brass heads. When 
sweeping is going on, a dust cloth may be 
pinned to the wall, excluding all dust, so that 
these unframed photos, studies, ete, will look 
fresh a very long time. Frames vary in style 
every few years, and many having ample 
means change the setting of a favorite picture 
several times; however, those who cannot in- 
dulge in this luxurious habit are secure if 
they observe the following rule: The picture 
is the center of interest, not the frame, so do 
not select a molding so brilliant that it at- 
tracts the eye from the subject instead of 
bringing out the subject. Good taste is never 
really out of fashion, as we must admit when 
we are privileged to examine the walls of 
some of the old colonial residences in New 
England. 

Family portraits are now seldom seen in the 
parlor in ‘‘up-to-date’’ homes, but 1n the more 
private apartments, the family sitting room or 
library. This custom will not be readily 
adopted in small houses. Yeta lady of my 


acquaintance has solved the difficulty most 
happily by placing the crayon of her hate hus- 
band on a large easel, with velvet drapery at- 
tached, which can be Grawn back at will, so 
that while it is in her parlax. it need not be 
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exposed to the scrutiny of curious people who 
are often tactiess enough to enlarge upon a 
painful topic. 

Instead of the life-size crayons and cumber- 
some frames, one now sees portraits in minia- 
ture, or the half life-size photos, finished in 
delicate flesh tints, both of which are very 
beautiful when framed in narrow oval frames, 
with or without the fine beading and gilt bow 
knots at the top. 





Fancy Mittens. 





combination of nine 
stitches. Knit nine plain rounds for hem, 
then one round t, o, n, nine plain rounds, 
then t, o, n. Sew your hem down to this row. 

First row—K five, t, 0, s eight, k three, re- 
peat. Every alternate round plain. 

Third row—-K three, n, t, 0, k one, 
eight, k two, repeat. 

Fifth row--K two, n, t, 0, k three, t, o, s 
eight, k one, repeat. 

Seventh row—K one, n, t, 0, 
eight, repeat. 

Ninth row—K_ three, t, 0, 
n, t, o, k two, repeat. ‘ 

Eleventh row—K four, t, 0, s one, n, pass 
8 one, over none t, 0, k three, repeat. 

Make the wrist as deep as you want it, then 
begin the hand with four times across the 
pattern. To complete the pattern, begin at 
5th row. Sixty-three stitches is a good num- 


ber for mittens. 
eR 


What a Girl Can Do. 


Saxony yarn; any 


t, o, 8 


k five, t, o, s 


s eight, k one, 





A good illustration of what a woman can do 
is found in Belletonte, Pa, where recently 
Miss Catherine Humes Jones, a young lady 
not yet out of her teens, was regularly elect- 
ed collector for the Edison illuminating com- 
pany, of that place. Miss Jones won the 
place over the applications of half a dozen or 
more capable men, and though she succeeded 
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MISS CATHERINE HUMES JONES. 


her father, who had been up to his death, in 
June, the collector of the company for years, 
her selection was made purely from a_ busi- 
ness standpoint and on it merits. The wis- 
dom of the choice is exemplified in the fact 
that never before have the bills been collected 
so promptly; since the young lady has acted 
in that Capacity there is not a dead bill on 
the list. In addition, she has succeeded in 
collecting several hundred dollars of old ac- 
counts, and effecting settlements that even 
the officials of the company were unable to 
make satisfactorily. The business of the 
company aggregates many hundred dollars 
per month, and in all her work Miss Jones has 
never made tie mistake of a penny. In ad- 
dition to her collecting she has taken the 
agency for a number of houses in Bellefonte, 
and in this way her monthly salary as col- 
lector is added to until her income is even 
greater than that received by the average 


elerk in any mercantile house. 
——— 


Croquante of Peaches.—Choose 18 large ripe 
peaches, which pare, half and stone. Boil to- 
gether 1 lb of sugar and 4 pint of water until 
itis brittle and snaps when dropped in cold 
water. Then remove immediately from the 
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fire. Rub a two-quart mold with melted but- 
ter. Take up each piece of peach with s 
skener or fork, dip it in the syrup and press it 
against the side of the mold. Continue this 
until the form is lined, when set it ina cold 
place to harden. Soak } package of gelatine 
ina half cup of cold water, then dissolve it 
with the same amount of hot water and stir it 
into a pint of cream, which has been whipped 


tc a stiff froth. Sweeten with a cupful of 
sugar and flavor with one teaspoonful of va 
nilla. With this mixture, fill in the center of 


the mold and stand on ice fortwo hours or 
longer. When ready to serve, reverse the mold 
ona platter, wipe the outside with a cloth 
dipped in hot water, and lift off carefully. 


To Can Corn.—Gather your corn before it 
gets too hard, cut from the cob, then scraps 
cob to get all the juice, being careful to pick 
out all the silk. Then fill the cans, pressing 
the corn in so tightly that the juice will come 
up over it. You can’t press the corn down 
too solidly. Put on rubbers and covers loose- 
ly. Place a board in the bottom of a boiler 
and set the cans on it, then partly fill the 
boiler with water, to come up two-thirds over 
the cans, and let boil 24 hours. Take out, 
seal tight and boil 25 hours longer, keep- 
ing the water the same hight. When they 
have cooked the five hours, let set in the hot 
water till nearly cold. —[Subscriber. 





A Summer Boarder. writes toa 
that much money could be earned in the 
course of the summer by the boys and girls 
of the small villages, and the women as well, 
in performing the services which boarders get 
in the city but cannot get in the country. For 
instance, a small laundry would pick up con- 
siderable business ‘‘doing’’ collars and shirt 
waists; persons competent to do manicuring, 
shampooing, the cleaning of russet shoes, the 
cleaning of gloves, and so on, would be able 
to earn not a little pin money. 


MRS. PETERSON’S STORY. 


I have suffered with womb trouble 
over fifteen years. Ihad inflammation, 
enlargement and displacement of the 
womb. 

The doctor wanted me to take treat- 
ments, but I had just begun taking 
Mrs. Pinkham’s 
Compound, and 
my husband 
Said I had 
better wait 
and see 
how much 
good that 
would.do 
me. I was 
so sick when I 
began with her 
medicine, I could 
hardly be on my 
feet. I had the 
backache con- 
stantly, also headache, and 
was se dizzy. I had heart trouble, it 
seemed as though my heart was in my 
throat at times choking me. I could 
not walk around and [I could not lie 
down, for then my heart would beat so 
fast I would feel as though I was 
smothering. I had to sit up in bed 
nights in order to breathe. I was s0 
weak I could not do anything. 

I have now taken several bottles of 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound, and used three packages of 
Sanative Wash, and can say I am 
perfectly cured. I do not think I 
could have lived long if Mrs. Pink- 
ham’s medicine had not helped me.— 
Mrs. JosEPH PETERSON, 513 East St., 
Warren, Pa. 


BED WETTING scoWitn milwaukee, Wis. 
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PARENTS AND CHILDREN. 


Send the Baby’s Picture. 


ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS IN CASH PRIZES. 


There is much interest in our $100 baby con- 
test. In answer to several queries, pictures 
will be returned with scrupulous care provid- 
ed name and address are plainly written on 
the back. Many excellent pictures have been 
received already. Sendu nice picture, and 

; on the hack of it 
write the full name, 
date of birth and age 
when photugraph 
was taken. Also 
weight at birth and 
weight when photo- 
graphed, if known. 
The full names and 
postofiice address of 
father and mother 
should also be writ- 
ten on the back of the photograph. Any par- 
ticulars about the child’s development,charac- 
eristics, special bent, etc, may be stated in 
un accompanying letter, but this is not re- 
quired. What we must have, however, is the 
particulars on the back of the photograph, as 
ibove called for. Due notice will be given 
when the contest is to close, but the sooner 
the photographs are sent in the better. 

NOTE THESE CONDITIONS. 
Every parent whois a subscriber to this 
urnal is entitled to compete for these gen- 
rous prizes. Each photograph must be ac- 
cow.panied by at least $1 to pay the parents’ 
hseription to this journal for a year beyond 
the date to which it is now paid, or to become 
a subseriber, if they are not already such. 
When the pictures are allin, they will all be 
nicely printed in this paper and our subscrib- 
ers will be given a chance to vote as to which 
is the prettiest or nicest one of all. The child 
that receives the largest number of votes will 
ive the first prize, and soon. The $100 will 
he divided as follows: $50, $20, $10, $7.50, $5, 
5, $2.50. No photographs will be accepted 
of a child over five years of age, but there 1s 
no objection to sending the picture of a child 
who is now older, but that was taken before 
it reached the age of five. 

In case an extraordinary number of pictures 
should come in, the Editors and their wives 
will be constituted a committee to select for 
publication 100 or more of those most likely 
to receive the preference of our readers in the 
popular vote by which the prizes are to be 
awarded. 
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Firmness, Tact, Patience and Love. 
MRS EMMA F. ROGERS. 





I think it will be universally conceded 
that only in exceptional cases should corporal 
punishment be resorted to and never in the 
presence of others. A sensitive child feels 
keenly the disgrace of being reproved before 
others, and from sheer mortification and 
chagrin would naturally resent the rebuke, 
and many times would be guilty of rudeness 
that in his caliner moments would never have 
been committed. ‘‘ Provoke not your children 
to anger’’ has a bearing here. 

We should always be considerate of the 
children, for they are miniatures of ourselves, 
with the same impulses and characteristics, 
only tender and unbiased by contact with 
the world. Something should be allowed for 
mere animal spirits, but if a child is guilty 
of a misdemeanor too serious to be lightly 
passed over, he can be banished to solitude 
for a little. I do not mean shut up, for that 
is a terror to a nervous child, and productive 
of much harm; but he can be made to under- 
stand that in his present condition his pres- 
ence will not be tolerated. Reflection will do 
much toward restoring him to his better self. 
Then if he is approached quietly and in a 
right manner, a lasting impression can be 
made, and a bond of sympathy established 
between the parent and child that punish- 
ments are powerless to bring about. Firm- 
ness, tact, patience and love will usually 
s0lve the discipline problem and win the 
child’s respect for the parent, and will deepen 
his love until it will become a_ potent. power 
for good in the years to come. 
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Divide a cake witha 


ir G a stout thread and you have 
Froars |? two periectly formed cakes 


of convenient size for the toilet 


THE PRooTten & GAMBLE OO., Orin’, 



































Slumber Town. 
LALIA M. MITCHELL. 





Wink-a-blink! A sleepy boy 
Carried off to bed; 

Mamma’s pride and papa’s joy— 
Little curly head. 

Nid-a-nod and wink-a-blink! 
When the sun is down, 

Then it’s time to sail, I think, 
Off to Slumber Town. 


Wink-a-blink! A little face 
On the pillow white; 
Smiling up in sleepy grace, 
Lisping low, Good night. 
Wink-a-blink and nid-a-nod! 
Bless his curly crown. 
Keep him safely, gracious God, 
While in Slumber Town. 
EEE 


Fatigue Produces Dullards. 


It is easy to see when any number of chil- 
dren are gathered together that some have 
much more energy always at their disposal 
than otbers. In other words, they are better 
nourished, whicli means in this connection 
that they have more nerve energy that may be 
employed in either mental or physical work. 
The important point to be noted here is that 
some children, from whatever cause, may be 
in amore or less constant state of fatigue 
allor most of the time; and since fatigue 
produces what is called dullness, these un- 
fortunates will be distinguished as dullards 
aud stupids, unless the greatest care be taken 
in home and school to conserve their nervous 
energy. If such care is not taken, a chronic 
condition is established in the nervous system 
which permits the energy to escepe in use- 
less ways; and if this continues long enough, 
perhaps through the college period, it is 
doubtful if the individual will ever fully re- 
cover, since the nerve cells probably acquire 
their permanent modes of action by this time.— 
[Prof M. V. O’Shea in <Appletons’ Popular 
Science Monthly. 

EEE ad 

Make Bedtime Pleasant.—Busy mothers are 
prone to hurry the children into bed. I would 
that all would reserve acertain amount of 
time for the children’s bed hour, making it 
pleasant, so pleasant that they will ever look 
back upon it with the sweetest of memories. 
Listen to their little sorrows, answer their 
questions as best you can. In return you will 
keep the child’s confidence as he grows older 
and other influences (often bad ones) are 
brought to bear upon his life.—{Mrs J. W. 
Wheeler. 


Using the Toothbrush.—So many parents 
are careless regarding their children’s teeth, 
especially the milk teeth; but the better these 
first ones are cared for, the more even and 
sound will the second ones come in. Teach 
the boys and girls the importance of brush- 
ing them after every meal and just before the 
bed hour. If they are to be neglected at all, 
do not let it be at night, for the tongue keeps 
them half clean during the day, but at night 
the mouth is in repose and any particles of 
food that are not removed, unite with the 
stagnant saliva and form an acid that eats 
away the enamel]. The correct way to clean 
the teeth, says a prominent dentist, is to 
brush downward upon the upper teeth, and 
upward from the lower teeth; brush the in- 
side and the crown just as carefully as you do 
the outside, and use a good powder once a 
day. Watch'for the first permanent molars 





New Fall Dress 
Stuffs. 


Just a word about some of the new things in 
Dress Goods that aze now popping out of thei. 
cases—fresh and cheery stuffs that you’ll be as 
glad to see as we are to tell of. 


Frenchand German Novelties 


In Poplin, Bourette and Camel’s-Hair effects, 
are shown in a large variety. Prices range 
from 75c to $2.50 per yard. 
Domestic Goods. 

In imitation, are shown at 50 and 87 1-2c 
per yard. 


Covert Cloths and Whipcords 


In plain and mixed effects, will rank among 
the fashionable stuffs of the season. Prices 
range from 560c to $2.00 per yard. 

Samples sent to any address upon request. 


STRAWBRIDGE&CLOTHIER 


PHILADELPHIA. 





that come behind the milk teeth; they are 
sometimes mistaken for first teeth and allow- 
ed to decay. Watch, too, when the new vnes 
are coming in to have them regular and even, 
for tusks are a great disfigurement.—[Eliza- 
beth. 





Change the Food.— Does your baby thrive on 
the food you are giving it? Sometimes a 
baby’s food is theoretically the best possible 
and yet is too rich for its stomach, while a 
less ‘‘whole’’ food will agree with it much 
better. A physician, for instance, recom- 


‘mended a well known infants’ food for a 


neighbor’s baby. It grew constautly frailer, 
but no one thougbt of the food hurting it, for 
hadn’t it been analyzed and found to be per- 
fect? Another physician was consulted, who 
recommended trying a different food and see- 
ing ifit agreed with the child. This was 
done, and now the baby is bright and healthy. 
A mother of three children was obliged to 
use a different food for each one, as what 
agreed with one did not with the others. 


The Children’s Playthings.—Have you ever 
visited a home where the children’s toys 
were strewn from ‘‘garret to cellar,’’ where 
often the mother has to clear out a chair before 
the visitor can be seated? Surely this is 
wrong. While we al] want the children to en- 
joy themselves, there is a limit to this whole- 
sale litter. We cannot ail have playrooms or 
nurseries, yet we can set aside a closet or 
several drawers for the little folks and when 
they are not playing with their toys, insist 
upon them being kept therein. It is an ex- 
cellent idea to keep some of their playthings 
out of sight for a few days, then bring them 
out and put others away. They will seem 
newer to the child and he will appreciate 
them more; again, they will last much longer. 
Little folks should be taught to put away 
their things at night; don’t wait until the 
last moment, when they are tired and fretful, 
but have them do it early.—[Mrs E. W. 
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ALL ABOARD FOR THE MOON! 


Talk Around the Table. 


Unfair Criticism of Ministers.—I should like 
to say to Luke L. of South Dakota that the 
ministers he has had the wisfortune to meet 
are very different from the most witL whom I 
am acquainted. Some of the most hopeful, 
the brightest, and the cheeriest things that 
ever heard, [I have heard from the lips of 
ministers. J believe in criticising a minis- 
ter if he is a hypocrite, preaching religion 
and morality while he lives a life that dis- 
honors his profession. But when a map is 
called of God to preach his gospel, and ac- 
cepts in the love of Christ, I do not believe in 
hampering him, and defrauding our souls, by 
watching for flaws in his grammar, or faults 
in his delivery. Or worse, in interfering with 
his private affairs and tattling in a manner 
that is belittling to the critic and disgusting to 
the listener—at least if the listener has the 
right spirit. About the woman’s Bible, I will 
only say that the advanced women are not 
one in sentiment regarding it. But dves not 
Luke L. know it is a fact that in countries 
where the Bible has free circulation woman is 
accorded the most privileges?—| Aunt Haunah. 


Twenty-Five Little Adders.—For the benefit 
of Evangeline, I will relate the following in- 
cident. A few years ago while mowing I 
started what I suppose was a flathead adder 
about two feet long, out of the grass. I 
chased it and cut it in two with my _ scythe. 
Inside of it were 25 little snakes, each marked 
like the large one and about six inches in 


length. Each little snake was separately and 
tightly coiled up inside the large one, but it 


did not take them long to straighten out and 
prepare for business, for they fonght like lit- 
tle demons until killed. Whether the big 
snake had swallowed the little ones for food or 


to protect them, I do not know.—[B. 


Poison Snakes Swallow Their Young.—In re- 
ply to Evangeline’s query about snakes, will 
say that herein the sunny south we havea 
variety of snakes of both species, poison and 
non-poison, and plenty of ’em. The poison 
snakes can be distinguished by their short, 
thick bodies, wide heads and ugly tempers. 
Non-poison snakes have a narrow head and 
long bodies and are very lithe and quick of 
motion, generally getting out of your way as 
quickly as possible, while the poisonous 
reptiles seem to know their power and stay 
to fight it out. Poison snakes breed their 
young and in times of danger swallow them, 
or rather the little ones wriggle down the old 
one’s throat. A neighbor witnessed such an 
occurrence. Non-poison snakes lay their eggs 
in sandy ground, leaving them for the sun to 
hatch out. I plow out a great many nests 
every >. Reiche. 


spring.—|J. C. 
Modest, Sensible and Healthy. —Good for you, 


Samantha. One of my neighbor's girls of 
your age also helps to milk, rake hay, tie 


hops, ete, with the thousands of others who do 
the same things where necessity compels, and 
no one can find a more modest, sensible or 
heaithy girl than she. I have great reason to 
differ decidedly with G. Stanley Hall. The 
general idea of letting a child go for an in- 
definite time, forming its own habits of 
thonght and life, and then expect it to 
and go through the 
‘‘econversion,’’ is de- 
wrong. When my little three-year-old 
kneels by her bedside and lisps 
and I explain it as well as 
she is getting a 
laid for future building 


change all this at once 
process rightly 
cidedly 
daughter 
‘*Now I lay me,’’ 
I can to her understanding, 
foundation of faith 


called 








‘*And thou shalt teach them ‘iligent- 
ly unto thy children and shalt talk of them 
when thou sittest in thine house, and when 
thou walkest by the way, and when thou liest 
down, and when thou risest up.’’—[Bert Dis- 
senter. 


No Loss of Self-Respect.—Yes, Samantha, 
there are other girls who occasionally milk 
cows. I for one enjoy milking. We have 
four cows and I have fed every one siuce they 
I can harness, clean and 


upon. 


were little calves. 
drive horses. I have often driven the hay 
fork and ridden the horse rake. I have also 


helped store away hay and rye more than 
once. I enjoy making and caring for vege- 
table and flower gardens and don’t think I 
have lost any of my self-respect by doing so. 
| Susan. 


Thanks for Bread.—If it is not too late, 


may 
I sey ‘‘thank youn’’ tothe lady who sent the 
rule for excellent milk yeast vread? That 


oue whose yeast was made over night with 
meal and hot milk, I mean. I have forgotten 
what name she wrote under, and my paper is 
‘‘lent.’’ I have depended on the compressed 
yeast for bread for a long time, but this sum- 
mer I could not get it fresh, half of the time, 
even when it first came, and had to make 
biscuits, till I was sick of it. In a family va- 
rying from eight to 12, you can easily under- 
stand it was quite a job, especially through 
the very hot weather that we had in July. So 
I hailed this recipe with delight, as it is’ so 
simple and easy, and as_ Baby Boy says, it is 
always ‘‘so.’’ A number of my neighbors are 
using this rule nuw and like it as well as I 
do. It has been worth five times the cost of 
the paper to me just through the hot weather. 
{Another Vermonter. 


a 

“What are these cups for?’’ asked a well- 
dressed man of a jeweler, pointing to some 
elegant silver cups on the counter. ‘*These 
are race cups, to be given as prizes. oe 
that’s so, suppose you and I race for one?’’ 
And the stranger, with the cup in hand, 
started, the jeweler after him. The stranger 
won the cup. 


A VAIN SEARCH. _ 


Several Years and Thousands of Dollars 
Expended. 








An Expert Accountant and Bookkeeper of 
Detroit Troubled With Hereditary Scrofula in 
Its Worst Form—Spends a Small Fortune Seek- 
ing to Find a Cure—All Failed, but a Curious 
Experience Effects a Permanent Cure. 


From the Evening News, Detroit, Mich. 


James H. Wallace, the well known expert 
accountant and bookkeeper of Detroit, Mich, 
lately had a remarkable experience, and a re- 
porter called at his pretty home, 240 Sixth 
street, to interview him regarding it. He 
found Mrs Wallace in the midst of house 
cleaning. The two handsome little children 
followed the reporter into the house at the in- 
vitation of Mrs Wallace, and after the report- 
er stated the object of his visit Mrs Wallace 
said: ‘*You bad better see Mr Wallace at the 
office of C. A. Haberkorn & Co, table manu- 
factory on Orchard street, and he will tell you 
of his experience much better than I.’’ A 
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visit was made to the office of the above con 


cern where Mr Wallace was seen. ‘‘I am, 

said Mr Wallace, ‘‘yet a young man, still [I 
have suffered untold agonies and tortures. | 
was born with that awful hereditary disease 


known as scrofula, and what I suffered can- 
not be well deseribed. 

‘*It was first noticed in my early boyhood 
days and as I grew older it manifested itself 
more strongly. The first physicians that 
treated me said it was a constitutional blood 
disorder and by constant treatment and diet 
it could be cured. The blood purifiers and 
spring remedies I used only made the erup- 
tions more aggressive and painful. In 1888 I 
was a fearful looking sight and was in fact re- 


pulsive. On my limbs were large ulcers 
which were very painful, and from which 
there was a continual discharge. In three 


years I spent over $3000 in medicine and med- 


ical services and grew worse instead of bet- 
ter. I tried the medical baths, and in 1893 
went to Medicine Lake, Washington, but was 


not benetited. I then tried some proprietary 
medicine, but did not receive any benefit. 
‘*One day in the fall of 1895 while reading 
the paper I noticed an article about Dr Wil- 
liams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, but did not 
give it much attention. That afternoon while 
moving some books I broke an ulcer on my 
leg and nearly fainted; the pain made me 
sick and I had to stop work. While sitting 
in the chair I again noticed the Dr Williams’ 
Pink Pilis article in the newspaper which was 
lying on the floor. I read it carefully and 
immediately decided to give the pills a trial, 
as the account which I read had been of a 
case similar to mine. I sent the oftice hoy 


over to Frank Houp’s drug store for a_ box 
and took some that afternoon. I continued 
their use and before I had used one box I 


I grew better rap- 


noticed an improvement. 
im prove- 


idly and all my friends noticed the 


ment and after taking eight boxes there was 
not a sore on my person. 
‘*T am covered with scars from the ulcers 


but since that time I have not seen a single 
indication of the old trouble. I continued 
the use of the pills long after I was cured, as 
I wanted to get my system rid of that awful 
disease. For overa year I have taken Dr 
Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, and to- 
day I am satisfied that Iam perfectly cured. 
Wnen I bruise or cut my hands of late the 
sore heals up without festering and this isa 
sure sign that my biood is free from all 
scrofulous taint. 

“Tf Lonly had bought Dr Williams’ Pink 
Pills for Pale People at the start I would be 
thousands of dollars ahead and had five years 
of health and happiness instead of torture 
To-day 1 feel like a perfect man and my doc- 
tor says I am entirely rid of my old trouble. 
I have recommended Dr Williams’ Pink Pills 
for Pale People to my friends that are, afilict- 
ed, and I know many that keep them always 
in the house, as they have been of great help 
to my wife. I am pleased to give my experi- 
ence if it will be of any usein convincing oth- 
ers what Dr Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 
People will do for cases like mine.’ 

(Signed) JAMES H. WALLACE. 

DETROIT, May 7, 1897. 

sefure me, a public in and for 
Wayne Co, Mich, personally appeared James 
H. Wallace, who, being duly sworn, deposed 
and said that he had read the foregoing state- 
ment and that the same was true. 

ROBERT E. Hutu, JR, Notary public. 

WayNeE Co, MicuH. 

Dr Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People 
contain, in a condensed form, all the’ elements 
necessary to give new life and richness to the 
blood and restore shattered nerves. They are 
also a specitic for troubles peculiar to females, 
such as suppressions, irregularities and all 
forms of weakness. In men they effect a rad- 
ical cure in all cases arising from mental wor- 
ry, overwork or excesses of whatever nature. 
Pink Pills are sold in boxes (never in loose 
bulk) at 50 cents a box or six boxes for $2.50, 
and may be had of all druggists, or direct by 
mail from Dr Williams’ Medicine Co, Sche- 
nectady, N Y. 


Sure Cure at home; book 

free. Dr. W. S.RICE, Box 

444, S Smithville. N. | > 
A regulator that cannot fail 
L psy Di E Particulars & proof for stamp 
iBox 578, Toronto, Canada 


LEARN 
TELECRAPHY. 
Young men wanted. Situations guaranteed. Address 


FISK TELEGRAPH SCHOOL, Lebanon, Penna. 


MicuH, 
notary 
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STANDARD RURAL BOOKS. 


Poultry, Fruits, Cattle, Horses, Sheep, Dairying, Etc. 


Sent, Postpaid, on anak teint of the Advertised Price. 


American Farm Book. 

By RicHArD L. ALLEN. The very best work 
on the subject; comprising all that can be 
condensed into an available volume. Revised 


and greatly enlarged by Lewis F. Allen. 
Cloth, 12mo. 2.50 
Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book. 


This is the most full and complete book ever 
published for ship builders, boat builders, 
on iber merchants, farmers and mechanics. 
Boards, 24mo. 25 


Cabbages; How to Grow Them. 

By JAs. J. H. GREGorRyY. <A practical treat- 
ise on cabbage culture, giving full details on 
every point, including keeping and marketing 


the crop. Paper, 12mo. 30 
Gregory on Carrots, Mangold-Wurzels, 
Etc. 

By J. J. H. Gregory. How to raise them, 
how to keep them, and how to feed them. 
Paper, 12mo. 30 
Gregory on Fertilizers. 

Where the materials come from. Where to 
vet them in the cheapest form. How to com- 
pound formulas, ete., ete. Paper, 12mo. 40 
The Spraying of Plants. 

By E. G. LopEMAN. A very timely book 


d one that can be safely recommended to all 
rticulturists and fruit growers. Cloth, 8vo. 


1.00 

Spraying Crops. 
By CLARENCE M. WEED. Why, when, and 
rw. Second (revised) edition. 130pp. Lllus- 
ited. 16mo. 20 


Gregory on Onion Raising. 
By J. J. H. GreGory. What kinds to raise 
ind the way to raise them. Paper,12mo._ .30 


The Family Horse. 

By Gro. A. MARTIN. Its stabling, care, and 
feeding. A practical manual, full of the most 
iseful information. Llustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 

1.00 
The Grape Culturist. 

By A. S. Futter. Thisis one of the very 
best of works on the culture of the hardy 
vrapes, with full directions for all depart- 
ients of propagation, culture, ete., with 150 
‘xeellent engravings, illustrating planting, 
training, grafting, ete. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


Quinby’s New Bee Keeping. 

By L. C. Root. The mysteries of bee-keep- 
ing explained. Combining the result of fifty 
years’ experience with the latest discoveries 

iid inventions, and presenting the most ap- 
roved methods, forming a complete work. 

loth, 12mo. 1.50 
cuss Breeding. 

By WM. WARFIELD. This work is by com- 
mon consent the most valuable and pre-emi- 
nen tly practical treatise on cattle breeding 
‘ver published in America, being the actual 
oxpeclanas and observance of a practical man. 
Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 
Practical Pigeon Keeper. 

By Lewis Wricut. The object of this book 

is been to get the greatest amount of practi- 
cal information on practical points into a 
mall space. Crown 8vo., 222 pp. Fully illus- 
trated. Cloth. 1.50 


Stoddard’s An Egg Farm. 


By H. H. Stopparp. The management of 
wultry in large numbers, being a series of 
rticles written for the AMERICAN AG RICUL- 


rurist. Illustrated, 12mo. Cloth. 50 
Capons for Profits. 

By T. GREINER, 1894. How to make and 
how to manage them. r lain instructions oiv- 


beginner for a beginner. Illustrated. 


12mo., paper. 30 


nbya 


pp. 


CATALOGUE FREE TO ALL. 


Cattle, Sheep, etc., 


tecture, Field Sports, Horses, 








| 


Harris on the Pig. 

3y JOSEPH HARRIS. Newedition. Revised 
and enlarged by the author. The points of 
the various English and American breeds are 
thoroughly disc cussed, and the great advantage 
of using thoroughbred males clearly shown. 
The work is equally valuable to the farmer 
who keeps but a few so and to the breeder 
on an extensive scale. Illustrated. Cloth, 
12mo. 1.50 


Sanders’ Horse Breeding. 

3v J. H. SANDERS. Being the general prin- 
ciples of heredity applied to the business of 
breeding horses and the management of stal- 
lions, brood mares and foals. The book em- 
braces all that the breeder should know in re- 
gard to the selection of stock, management of 
the stallion, brood mare, and foal, and treat- 
ment of diseases peculiar to breeding animals. 
Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 
The Practicaf Rabbit Keeper. 

sy CuNniIcuLUs. Illustrated. A compre- 
hensive work on keeping and raising rabbits 
for peoneare as well as for profit. The book 
is abundantly illustrated with all the various 


courts, warrens, hutches, fencing, etec., and 
also with excellent portraits of the most 
important species of rabbits throughout the 
world. 12mo. Cloth. 1.50 


The Dairyman’s Manual. 

By HENRY STE WART, author of ‘‘The Shep- 
herd’s Manual,” “Irrigation,” ete. A useful 
and practical work, by a writer who well 
known as thoroughly familiar with the sub- 
ject of which he writes. Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 


Field Notes on Apple Culture. 


By Pror. L. H. BAILEY, JR. A most useful 
and Bei Es s actical book for orchardists. 
Cloth, 12mo. iy 633 


Strawberry Culturist. 
By ANDREW S. FULLER. 
history, sexuality, field and garden culture of 
str awberries, forcing or ot culture, how to 
grow from seed, hybridizing, and all informa- 
tion necessary to enable everybody to raise 
their own strawberries, together de a de- 
scription of varieties. Fully illustrated. Flexi- 
ble cloth, 12mo. 25 


Small Fruit Culturist. 


By ANDREW S. FULLER. Rewritten, en- 
larged, and brought fully up to the present 
time. The book covers the whole ground of 
propagating small fruits, their culture, vari- 
eties, packing for market, etc. Itis very finely 
and thoroughly illustrated, and makes an ad- 
mirable companion to “* The Grape Culturist.’ 
Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


Keeping One Cow, 
A collection of prize essays and selections 


is 


Containing the 


from a number of other essays, with editorial 
notes, suggestions, ete. This book gives the 
latest information, and in a clear and con- 


densed form, upon the management ofa single 
milch cow. Illustrated with full page engray- 


ings of the most famous dairy cows. Cloth, 
12mo. 1.00 
Profitsin Poultry. 

Useful and ornamental breeds and their 


profitable management. This excellent work 
contains the combined experience of anumber 

of practical men in all departments of poultry 
raising. It is profusely illustrated and forms 
a unique andi —— int addition to our poultry 


literature. Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 
The Fruit Garden. 

By P. BARry. A standard work on_ fruit 
and fruit trees; the author having had over 
thirty at the head 


years’ practical experience 
loraret nurseries in this country. 
Illustrated. 
2.00 


of one of the \ 
Invaluable to all fruit growers. 
Cloth, 12mo. 


i 


Our Illustrated 8vo Catalogue, 
hundred valuable Books on 
will be sent free to any one asking for it. 


‘kind of plants exclusively. 


Land Draining. 


By MANLY MILES. A handbook for farm- 
ers on the principles and practice of draining, 
giving the results of his extended experience 
in laying tile drains. The directions for the 
laying out and the construction of tile drains 
will enable the farmer to avoid the errors of 
imperfect construction, and the disappoint- 
ment that must necessarily follow. The 
manual for practical farmers will also be 
found convenient for refere neces in regard to 
many questions that may arise in crop grow- 
ing, aside from the spec ial ees drainage 


of which it treats. Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 
Silos, Ensilage, and — 
By MANLY MILEs, M.D., F.R. M.S. A prac- 


tical treatise on the ee ae fodder comm. 
Containing the most recent and authentic in- 
formation on = important subject. Ilus- 
trated. Cloth, 12mo. 250 


te Nut Culturist. 


By ANDREW 8S. FULLER. A treatise on the 
propagation, planting and cultivation of nut- 
bearing trees andshr ubs adapted to the climate 
of the United States, with the scientific and 
common names of the fruits known in com- 
merce as edible or otherwise useful nuts. In- 
tended to aid the farmer to increase his in- 
come without adding to his expenses or labor. 
12mo. Cloth. 1.50 


American 
Making. 
3vy GEORGE HUSMANN of California. New 

and enlarged edition. With contributions 

from well-known grape growers, giving a wide 


Grape Growing and Wine 


range of experience. The author of this book 
is a recognized authority on the subject. 
Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


The Cider Makers’ Handbook. 


_ By J. M. TRowBripGe. A complete guide 
for making and keeping of pure cider. Fully 
illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 1.00 


Greenhouse ik Geomganigs 


By Prof. L. R. Tarr. A complete treatise 
on gree A ord struc tures andar rangements of 
the various forms and styles of plant houses 
for professional florists as well as amateurs. 
All the best and most improved structures are 
so fully and elearly described that anyone who 
desires to build a greenhouse will have no dif- 
ficulty in determining the kind best suited to 
his purpose. The modern and most success- 
ful methods of heating and ventilating are 
fully treated upon. Special chapters are de- 
voted to houses used for the growing of one 
The construction 
frames receives appropriate 
attention. Over one hundred excellent illus- 
trations, specially engraved for this work, 
make every point clear to the reader and add 
considerably to the artistic appearance of the 


of hotbeds and 


book. Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 
Bulbs and Tuberous-Rooted Plants. 
By C. L. ALLEN. A complete history, de- 


scription, methods of propagation and full di- 
rections for the sete i culture of bulbs in 
the garden, dwelling or greenhouse. As gen- 
erally treated, bulbs are an expensive luxury, 
while, when properly managed, they aftord the 
greatest amount of pleasure at the least cost. 
The author of this book has for many years 
made bulb growing a specialty, and is a recog- 
nized authority on their cultivation and man- 
agement. The illustrations which embellish 
this work have been drawn from nature, and 
have been engraved especially for this book. 
The cultural directions are age stated, 
practical, and to the point. Cloth, 12mo0. 2.00 


Root’s A BC of Bee Culture. 


By A. I. Roor. <A cyclopedia of matters 
pertaining to the honey-bee, bees, honey, hives, 
implements, honey-plants, ete., ete. Cloth. 
Large octavo. 1.25 


containing descriptions of three 


Agriculture, Horticulture, Archi- 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52-54 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 





Marquette Building, Chicago, IIL. 








Potash. 


An illustrated book which tells what Potash is, 
much Potash a well-balanced fertilizer should contain, is sent free to all applicants. 


Free 


Send your address. 






ADVERTISEMENTS 

Too little Potash in the fertilizer used 
produces a ‘‘scrubby"’ 
lack 


means a 


crop, just as a 
fed to stock 
animal. 


grain 


of sufficient 
‘« scrubby 


how it should be used, and how 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St., New York. 








SUCCESS ONE HORSE 


TREAD POWER 


"THE MOST 


Successful and 
Satisfactory 
power for running 
Cream Separators, 
Churns, Pumps, be- 
cause it has a Gov- 
. ernor which regu- 
Ww ,\ates the speed toa 
--jnicety. A success- 
= ful power for run- 
= ning small Grind- 
ing Mill, Feed C utter: “or. any machine, because the 
EFFecTUaL AND it i ence. SIMPLE E; 
e make 2 ant 
» also. E nsilage Cutters, HERO AND 












MERICAN FEED. Mil ILS, Shellers, Wood Saws, Sweep 
ay HE@CELEB atep GOODHUE wee B MILLS. ote sie. 
Our 15 page illustrated a SE 


APPLETON MFG. CO. THA Tine, 





ER 


MACHINERY. 
UR POWER SCREW 










~~ 
GIDER F PRESSES @ 
We guarantee to have 


WEICHT 
POWER 
CAPACITY 
of any in the world. ae 
Send for Catalogue. = 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT “SS x 
PRESS CO., 








All horizontal lines are cables, not affected b 

and cold; adjusts itself to hilly round without 

bucklin:7, suilt for service and durability 
fulli roman 


UNION FENCE CO., Dekalb, ile 








WOVEN WIRE FENCE: 


HTN opie rei cnlekenstight. With § 
ttn nn our DUPLEX AUTOMATIC Machine 

you can ma 0 rods day fer 
WAY 12’ to '20 cts. a Rod. $ 
MIVA 



















Over 50 «tyles. atalogue Free. 








UMAN BROS., ? 
PALANAN 5 Se eee ittec ind.$ 





HENRY T. 








SEE OUR FENCE AT THE FAIRS. 


Our ezhibit of native wild animals will be 
Senne at nearly all State Fairs and will _— 


yacall, Don’t fail to bring thechildren 
W at —_- learn about Nature and Page 
Fence will prove of value in years to come. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian,Mich. 


YOUR FEED 


may the WOLVERINE cutter. 

Has knives with 4 cutting edges; 
| it’sa greatimprovement. We 
can alsoattach our new shredder 
head to our cutters, making two 






> reatly improv'd machine 
— - bad fy —_ 44 styles and sizes. Han 
log. power cuts 2% tonsanhr. Price 


“ 2.50 and up; largest cuts tonin 
6 min. Our swivel carrier can be changed from 1 posi- 
tion to another while in operation. Price reduced on 
every outfit. Corn Shellers, all a for aii uses 
best hand sheller made, Ste rinding Mills, Pt 
etyles and sizes, largest and best —— on earth, all 
improved. Powers, @!! kinds; 9 sizes Tread & Sweep 
h.ps. We can furnish you with the best feed Cutter, 
corn sheller, grinding! miltlor power on earth, 
because our line represents over 36 y experience. 


| _MARVIN: SMITH CO. °°cki Sear ge S- 


CHICACO, ILL. 





M ORE BEEF 


more milk and more butter, 
more pork and mutton can be 
made fromsame amount of 
cornifitis ground. 


STAR Feed Grinders 


grind all grains singly or 
mixed, ear corn dry, damp 
frozen. Can't choke. Circu- 


Bi, 





lars of sweep & steam mills 
free. STAR MFC:‘CO. & 
Depot st.,New Lexington, Vv 





“Eli” Baling Presses 


38 Styles & Sizes for Horse and Steam Power. 


Hay or 46 Inch 
Straw Feed Opening 












“9, Power Lanerage 64tol Wo STE EL 
Largest line in the world. Send for Catalog. 
COLLINS PLOW CO., 1113 Hampshire St. Quincy, Ill. 













| —— | This Fe QUAKER CITY 
y=) “GRINDING MILL 


} For CORN and COBS, 
FEED & TABLE M® AL. 
@ Improved for ’97-'9. Send 
for all mills advertised. Keep 
the best—return all others. 


A.W.STRAUB&CO. 
=. Philadelphia, Pa. & Chicago, Il. 
Fe handle everyth 1iug wanted at Chicago office, 4S. Canal Street 


4 Deduct Freight from 
Price of Mill. 





Second Hand Materia 









eription » New Ma george 
assig ma po ye aera et mabe 1 A ago oth wi re, Nails 
Iron Roofing. Water Piping, Pig and Sheep Troughs, Ho Li im 
ber, Casing, in fact almost everything. Big reduction from 
usual prices {S Catalogue FREE on applic 


Chieago Housewrecking Co., 35th and Iron Streete » Chicago. 





Bone Meal, Crushed Oyste r Lape its, 
lated Bone, 


CALCITE FOR POULTRY. 


eee Grat 
Ground Beef Serap L 
YORK CHEMIC AL WORKS, YOR K, P A. 








® The "Tmperial Darning Machine. 


| ONLY 25 CENTS, POSTPAID. 





Everybody Needs One, 
Mends Anything. 





The accompanying cut gives 
you but a faint and imperfect 
idea of one of the best and most 
useful inventions of modern 





Stockings, underwear, ¥ 
tablecloths, curtains, 






times. With this little machine 
you can make a large darn in 





and fine silk goods 
equally as well, and is so 
simple that a child 
can use it. 

A well-made, 
correct and scien- 
tifically ad- 
justed ma- 
chine, 


What Patrons Say. 


My wife is delighted with the Imperial Darning Machine. 
has the children darn the socks, and they do good work with it.—({Eli 


A. Tolland, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


It does the work to perfection, and is a marvel of its kind.—(Jos. the 


Klein, Appleton City, Mo. 


I find the Imperial Darner all that you advertised it to be. 
It makes a much neater darn than bronze, 
—{Rose O’Brien, Upper 
It makes a very beautiful darn, and for a large hole it saves time for 


not be without it for anything. 
rould possibly be made by hand. 


and patience.—{Mrs, J. L. W. Titus, Lewinsville, Va. 


Address all orders to either of our offices below, 


you. 


NEW YORK, 


52 Lafayette Place. 













CHICAGO, 


Marquette Building. 


Sandusky, 0. 


two minutes, against twenty in 
the old way, while by it the darn 
is woven right into the cioth, 
leaving no lumps, thicknesses or 
botches in the garment, the new 
part produced thereby in the 


stocking, sock, underwear, or 
any of the various fabrics which 
you may have been mending, 


being entirely uniform, and hav- 
ing an artistically finished ap- 
pearance, with all sides exact 
alike. 

Don’t ruin your eyes and spoil 
your temper by darning by hand, 
when for so small a sum you can 
get a machine to do it for you. 
Remember, this is no toy, but a 
well-made, correct and scientific- 


ally adjusted machine. Thou- 
sands of them are now helping 
womankind in their home work, 


and many a husband has to 
thank this modern invention fo 
lots of solid comfort and neatly 
mended underwear, socks, etc. 
By special arrangement with 
manufacturers, we are en- 
abled to offer this wonder of won- 
Iwould ders, whichis nicely finished in 
and put up ina neat box, 
with all necessary instructions, 
only 25 certs in silver or 
postpaid. 


She now 


stamps, 
but to avoid delay send to the one nearest 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 


Homestead Building. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 





OXNARD, President. 


J. G. HAMILTON, Vice Pres’t. 


W. BAYARD CUTTING, Treas. 


W. BAUR, Consulting Engineer, 


OXNARD CONSTRUCTION CO. 


COWSTRVVUCSCTORS AND BVILDERS OF 


COMPLETE BEET SUCAR AND CANE SUCAR FACTORIES. 


Consulting Dingineers, 
B22 Nassau Street, 


OPFICE, 








Chemists and Agriculturalists. 


NEW YORE Ciry. 





